THE MAGIC OF BERMUDA 


HERE lies the lure that 

brings back Bermuda’s 
devotees year after year? 
For them is an ecstatic 
thrill when the cedar- 
crowned headlands of St. 
George loom on the 
Southern horizon at the 
end of the ocean voyage. 


Literally there is magic in 
the very air—in the mild 
and equable climate, the 
stimulating sunshine, the 
constant mid-ocean breeze. 


The sub-tropical scenery 
weaves its own spell—the 
unending panorama ofrare 
flowers and trees, the mys- 
teries in the depths of the 
sapphire sea, the lute-like 
cadence of the singing surf, 
the storied old homes and 
gardens, and the friendly 


lanes and paths that lead 


‘one ever on to new and 


delightful vistas. 


The winter temperature, 
ranging between 60° and 
70°, permits year-round 
golf, tennis, sailing, bath- 
ing, fishing, riding, driving 
and cycling. The absence 
of automobiles, railroads, 
street cars and factories, 
enhances Bermuda’s rest- 
ful charm. December:and 
January are delightful. 


Two days from New York— 
no passports. Excellent 
hotels, boarding places, 
furnished cottages. Book- 
let from The Furness 
Bermuda Line, 34 White- 
hall Street, The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, 26 
Broadway, New York, or 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
141 West 36th Street, New York 
(A Department of the Bermuda Government, 
which has authorized the publication 
of this advertisement) 
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Imteresting Assortments of 
SPORTS OUTFITS 


for 


Men, Women and Misses 


Smart Clothes 


for golfing, motoring, rid- 


ing and skating, as well as 
appropriate garments for 
traveling 
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TRUNKS AND HAND LUGGAGE 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. Los 


Executive Offices: Corner of Beacon & Park, Boston 
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The most varied schedule devised by any travel company 


Round South America Cruise 
A brilliantly unique 66-day cruise. Sails Jan. 24, 
1925, on the luxurious 20,000-ton ‘“‘Resolute’’, for 
Cuba, Colombia, Panama, Peru, Chile, Straits of 
Magellan, Patagonia, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Porto Rico. Opportunity 
to visit Bolivia and Iguazu Falls. $925 & up. 


Next Summer’s Cruises 
Our Fifth Annual “Midnight Sun Cruise”’ sails 
June 30 on the 20,000-ton Cunarder ‘‘Franconia”’ 
for Iceland, Norway's Fjords, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, England, France. An unusually complete 
route. $725 & up. Summer Mediterranean Cruise 
to all the “standard” ports. June 27, $675 & up. 


Individual Travel Service 


nT 
Three West Indies Cruises 


Three cruises on the “ Reliance’ (“‘ Resolute’s’’ sis- 
tership). Routes include Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, Marti- 
nique, Bermuda, etc. Short Cruise: Jan. 13—$175 
®& up. Long Cruises: Jan. 31 & Feb. 28—$350 & 
up. All shore excursions included in cruise-rates. 


Round the World Cruise 


Sailing Oct. 10, 1925, on a brand-new 20,000-ton 
Cunarder, on a 34,000-mile course, featuring visits 
to New Zealand, Australia and Tasmania, as well 
as the great Far Eastern Countries— Japan, 
China, Java, India, Egypt and the Mediterranean. 
A splendid five-months’ voyage. $2250 & up. 


Two Mediterranean Cruises 


A 65-day cruise with exclusive features. Sails Feb. 
5 on the 20,000-ton Cunarder “Samaria” for Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Holy Land, etc., also Nice’ 
during Carnival, Sicily, Tunis, Cattaro, Venice. 
$875 Sup. A 40-day springcruise (S.S. “ Reliance’) 
to the Mediterranean. Mar. 28. $525 & up. 


Raymond -Whitcomb Tours 
California and Hawaii Tours—the resorts and noted 
scenic regions. 3 to 10 weeks. Florida and Cuba 
Tours—the fashionable resorts in the gay season— 
3 to 5 weeks. Europe Tours to England, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Spain. Round the World Tours to the vivid East. 


A service of incalculable convenience, procur- 
ing in advance all manner of accommodations 


for those who wish to travel ‘‘without escort’’ 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Ge ether for a small remem- 
brance or for a more substantial 
sift, there’s something in leather 
that is adequate. 


For more than sixty years we have pro- 
vided complete stocks of all kinds of Bs 
She ona leather goods for travel and for daily Bik aybeeer Sate 
$25 to $250 or occasional use at prices always low $10 to $100 th) 
by comparison, quality and assurance ; 
of service considered. 


See this leather goods at one of the 
five stores listed below or write for de- 
scriptions and prices of those articles 
you may desire for Christmas giving. 


Men’s Dressing 


Gift booklet sent on request. 
Case $7.50 to $75 4 


All members of the Associated 
Travel Clubs of America allowed 
regular membership discount. 


CHAS. “ae VN, WSS 


LUGGAGE NEWYORK Qe) 
22 CORTLANDT ST. 58 CORTLANDT ST. Aon inesets 
Sewing Baskets = 50 BROADWAY 17 DEY ST. IO2 NASSAU ST. $5 to $50 
Bate $90 ‘The Leading Luggage and Leather Goods Specialists 
— 
Featuring—Hartman, Mendel Drucker, 


Wheary, Burge, Oshkosh and Never- 
break Wardrobe Trunks. 


Beaded Bags Fitted 
Imported Steel and Glass $10 to $150 Travel Bag 
$25 to $250 $25 to $150 
Suit Case $10 to $100 
Travel Bag....$10 to $100 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


MILK ON THE HOOF IN NORTH AFRICA 


In the cities of the southern shore of the Mediterranean Sea life is lived much as it was in the same regions when the 

Roman Empire was at its height. Along the streets, instead of the rumble and clatter of the occidental milkman, is heard 

early in the morning, the cry of the Arab goatherd and the light footfall of his beasts. Each household is supplied with 

fresh milk drawn from the udder on its very doorstep. There is no need of any regulations to govern the size and clean- 

liness of milk bottles. There are no wide streets in the native quarters of North African cities. There is no wheeled 

traffic, and the goat and the ass are almost the only beasts of burden. Sometimes the way is completely roofed over by 
balconies that interlock as closely as the fingers of clasped hands. 
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THE METROPOLIS OF MALLORCA FROM THE PARK OF BELVER 


The city of Palma, although it boasts seventy thousand inhabitants, is only a jewel in the green setting of Mallorca. 


It has a cathedral of the 


highest type of Gothic, forty-six other churches, and its kitchens and restaurants boast the offering of one hundred and forty-seven different kinds 


of sauce. 


Mallorca indeed can feed both soul and body. 


The Enchanted Island of Mallorca—The Balearic Islands, Last Stronghold of the Moors—Spot- 
less Town—Nightingales and Romantic Dells 


By Nina Larrey DurvyEA 
(Author of “The Soul of Fighting France”) 


HE world has become 

so small through its 

many modes of com- 
munication, that the traveler 
sometimes sighs for that 
paradise where beauty is un- 
marred by modernity, and 
where the casinos, jazz bands, 
noisy restaurants and expen- 
sive hotels are conspicuous 
by their absence. Solitary 
and picturesque places are 
often spoiled by an absence 
of hygiene and the presence 
of sordidness, poverty and 
dirt. A street lined by 
ancient palaces is apt to have 
a gutter in its center; scented 
gardens are aflutter with rag- 
ged laundry, and half-starved 


horses drag one painfully 
Tae’ parts of thie from storied urn through 
Island’ of Mallorca there pee ogerets, The 
are to be found bronze eye meets ugliness while 


searching for beauty, and the 
heart recoils from too-evident 
human want. 

But there is a land 
where microbes cease from 
troubling and jazz bands are 
at rest. It is an island set in summer seas almost in the center 
of the great civilizations of the past. It is green with verdure, 
sweet with cleanliness, calm with the dignity of centuries, rich in 
architectural beauty. There is neither jail, poverty, nor hardship. 
Strikes are unknown quantities and here the communist might well 
be converted to common sense and love for even a rich brother. 
Such is the island of Mallorca, the largest of the Balearic Islands, 
about halfway between Barcelona and Marseilles. But, before 
speaking of its present virtues and charm, let me tell you some- 


lamp-posts whichservealso 
as wells. This one bears 
the coat of arms of one of 
the great families which 
once partitioned the island. 


thing of its romantic and dramatic past, so replete with adventure, 
poetry, cruelty and gallantry that to become familiar with it is to 
touch all the passions and aspirations of humanity. 

In 1229 the Balearic Islands, less than one hundred miles from 
Spain, were tempting morsels to that omnivorous people who 
already had ambitions to take over the prosperity of others. Mal- 
lorca’s Moorish inhabitants had brought its fertile beauty to the 
highest cultivation, and above the fortress ramparts, where the 
city of Palma now stands, had created a fairylike city of palaces, 
cool courts, airy colonnades and hanging gardens which sheltered 
men of relative culture and high moral qualities. Christians lived 
among them free to follow unmolested the dictates of their re- 
ligion under the Bishop of Barcelona. 

At that time King Jayme I of Spain, aged twenty, was a 
courageous and gallant youth, but dominated by the Church, whose 
prelates inoculated him with the wisdom of conquering these rich 
islands—that their inhabitants might be converted from their 
paganism. This seemed sound reasoning to the young warrior- 
king and to his subjects. Luckily for us, King Jayme kept a 
journal which gives in detail the romantic adventures attendant 
upon his conquest of Mallorca. 

The Bishop of Barcelona, anxious to give the affair a religious 
aspect, started the ball rolling by personally equipping one hun- 
dred knights and a thousand infantry at his own expense; where- 
upon the Bishop of Tarragona, not to be outdone in zeal, decided 
to go himself and furnished a galley, beside one hundred and 
thirty knights and a thousand infantry. Other Church dignitaries 
followed their example and soon monks, priests, canons and ab- 
bots, sword in one hand and Holy Missal in the other, set sail 
with one hundred and forty-three vessels, fifteen thousand in- 
fantry and the most up-to-date machines for throwing rocks upon 
the peaceful and unsuspecting Saracens. 

The fleet anchored in profound silence and darkness near Palma 
and, shortly after, a portion of the great walls were battered down, 
and within, the Moors standing on piles of their dead were forced 
to capitulate. While Christian soldiers sacked and burned, priests 
began conversions of souls. Torture and fire are strong arguments 
and, although this method of teaching “brotherly love’? doubtless 
appeared somewhat inconsistent, soon most of the Moors who 
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could not escape to Barbary had accepted the doctrine which bade 
them love their neighbors as themselves. 

Today we leave Barcelona in a luxurious steamer in the evening, 
and at dawn we anchor in the beautiful bay on the shores of which 
spreads the city of Palma with its seventy thousand inhabitants. 
Eight miles inland stretches the garden plain to stupendous moun- 
tains, which rise abruptly for nearly five thousand feet, cultivated 
to the snowline. On their lower crests a rare quality of wheat 
is grown, only rivaled by that of the Duke de Bronte on Mount 
Etna’s slopes. 

Palma has forty-seven churches and one hundred and forty- 
seven culinary sauces, so neither souls nor bodies suffer neglect. 
The churches, however, receive the greater meed of devotion, for 
the Mallorcans are a deeply religious race. The intermingling 
of Spanish and Saracenic blood has resulted in a people of super- 
lative refinement and dignity. Spanish pride is there, mingled 
with the reticence and punctilious courtesy of the Moor. That 
latent cruelty innate in the Latin races is absent. To the pure 
Spaniard or Italian, a donkey, possessing no soul and therefore 


V4 
and on this in graceful relief are gigantic palm branches whose | 


fronds, of priceless majolica, catch added radiance from the win-— 


dows above. ; 
The choir stalls are among the finest in Europe. Between 
the seats stand carven saints, winged for upward flight. Below 
them the seat’s arms are carved in shapes of extraordinary beasts — 
with scaled bodies, outstretched claws, horns and writhing tails. 
Many of them stand on their heads facing the saints, tails disre- | 
{ 
spectfully turned backward toward the calm indifference depicted 
on the faces above them. ‘ hia 
Among the florid altars of antiquity there gleams like a pearl 
a modern marble altar recently completed, done by Ruffino of © 
Barcelona, to Saint Bernardo. The statue is life sized, robed ap- 
parently in heavy white fabric, covered nearly to the waist with 
a semblance of gold embroidery and lace wrought into the marble. 
The young saint is treated Greek fashion by having faintly tinted | 
his ascetic cheeks and eyes which seem to see heavenly visions. 
The effect is remarkable. The image seems to breathe as it stands 
on its pedestal of roses and doves. The chaste base of the altar 


THE CATHEDRAL OF PALMA 


An authority has called the fine church shown above, “one of the most beautiful Gothic churches in the world.” 


It has none of the tawdry over- 


ornamentation which mars most Continental cathedrals.° It was begun in 1230 and finished about one hundred and fifty years later. To the left of the 
cathedral is the former royal palace, now the seat of government and of the Mallorcan courts. 


not a Christian, is unworthy of pity or consideration beyond that 
necessary to its usefulness. A Mallorcan regards his animals as 
dear friends of the family, to be tended with care and affection. 
Their little brown goats wear pretty collars and their lambs have 
their Saturday bath as though they too might go to Mass. The 
interior of the churches are usually without ornamentation, save 
for rose windows and portals on which art has concentrated its 
religious enthusiasm. The interiors, however, are rich with gold, 
jeweled glass, carved and gilded wood, ancient pictures and price- 
less marbles. In Mallorca the power of the Church has lost noth- 
ing since the Middle Ages. As there is little social life, in the 
European acceptance of the term, all the color, pageantry and 
imaginative life center in and about the Cathedral, built in the 
eleventh century. Below it spread the palaces built by Spaniards 
in the same century, still in perfect preservation. 

Gaston Vuiller says of the Cathedral: “Gothic art never ap- 
peared more intelligent, more correct or more impressive.” The 
tawdriness which mars Continental churches is absent here. The 
vast interior, mellowed by age, is dimly lighted by magnificent 
stained glass in which that matchless blue, the production of 
which is a lost art, throws pale luminosity on gorgeous side chapels, 
carved and painted wood, tapestries, faded brocade and painted 
saints. Like all Spanish churches, the altar and choir are in the 
center of the church. The walls of the apse are covered with 
a unique decoration. Gold has been worked into the wall surface, 


gives place above to a veritable rapture of winged angels and, 
saints carved with astonishing perfection. ; 

The pageantry as alluded to above was dramatically exemplified 
by ancient ceremonies enacted only on Mallorca. They commenced 
by a torchlight procession of penitents on Maunday Thursday. 
The narrow, dimly lit streets were thronged when the mounted 
officers with naked swords cleared a way for the procession headed 
by officials of the Church and principal citizens in brilliant cos- 
tumes. . Then in order came the Stations of the Cross, illustrated 
by life-sized painted wooden statues on platforms borne by promi- 
nent citizens, each bearing a torch—part of the five hundred 
penitents.. Their feet were bare and each wore a strange robe 
of white, purple or black, belted with hempen cords from which 
hung ‘a rosary, scourge and Crucifix. They wore conical hats 
five feet high matching the robe in color, and from these hung 
pieces of cloth which masked the face save for slits cut for the 
eyes. At the bottom of this long mask was imprinted the Station 
of the Cross which the wearer followed. This weird procession 
seemed an unearthly thing as it passed through the narrow streets 
among kneeling throngs. The soft padding of naked feet, the 
mournful intoning of supplications to a dirge played by the band; 
the flare of wind-tossed torches on old palace walls rendered it a 
poignant ceremony. 

The evening of Good Friday was also a unique celebration. The 
great cathedral was in darkness save for two lighted candles be- 
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side the gigantic Crucifix which 
stood on the denuded altar. At 
the foot of the Cross lay a life- 
sized figure of Christ covered 
with the “rent veil.” The clergy, 
choir and two thousand kneeling, 
black-robed people could hardly 
be discerned in the still gloom. 

Suddenly a silver bell tinkled 
and the bells in the towers an- 
swered, as the bishop and prel- 
ates gathered about the altar. 
Four men in white wigs and 
black robes raised the bier on 
which the Christ lay covered 
with its sable pall which swept 
the pavement, and, followed by 
priests and choir boys each bear- 
ing a candle, the procession 
slowly made its way down the 
nave through the prostrate 
throng. The statue of the 
Virgin robed in black, a golden 
nimbus about her head, fol- 
lowed behind the bier. They 
passed up the side aisle to a 
golden sarcophagus and within 
it laid the Christ. For a long 
moment the vast throng re- 
mained kneeling in silence so 
profound that the flickering 
flames seemed the only voice. 

Easter morning the poignant 
drama was completed by \a 
burst of gorgeous color, music 
and pageantry as one rarely sees 
in Europe. The bishop in miter and scarlet gloves, his magnificent 
train borne by crimson-robed prelates, sat high in his niche on 
his golden throne. A long procession of priests in splendid bro- 
cades and priceless lace: vergers in purple robes bearing silver 
maces and wearing white wigs: the City Council in evening dress, 
green satin sashes and enameled orders hung about their necks, 
moved with stately ceremony against a background of dark stalls 
and gold and marble walls—a gorgeous spectacle effulgent under 
shafts of colored sunlight which swept down: from stained windows. 

Side by side with these medieval splendors, modernity has its 
place in Mallorca. An up-to-date hotel with lift, hot and cold 
water, baths and French cooking (of a sort) make the tourist 
comfortable. Little electric trams, all atwinkle with polished brass 
and wicker seats, trundle through the city and out along the coast 
among pretty villas and gardens. Branches of Palma’s two hotels 
over the sea allow one to enjoy a repast without extra charge as 
often as one likes. 

The men’s club in Palma is the third finest in Europe, having 
cost nearly five million pesetas. Its immense halls, stone staircase 
and magnificent bronze balustrade, baths, fencing room and ball- 
room are worthy of London or New York. It is the fashionable 
rendezvous for tea for both men and women, and the hot buttered 
enciamadas (a sort of glorified bun) is worthy of all emulation. 

Palma also possesses three movies, and it was odd to enjoy the 
child-genius of Jackie Coogan in an audience of women wearing 
mantillas, always worn by the better class. The more simple 
women wear an odd headgear whose usefulness is an open question. 
It is comprised of a frill of fine crocheted net, lying flat on 
breast and shoulders, tied demurely under the chin. At the back 
a tiny, three-cornered piece of similar net mounts to the middle 
of the back of the head, pinned to the chignon. As this affair 
neither protects nor conceals anything whatever, one can only 
suppose it to be ornamental. 

The visitor is impressed by two things in Palma. First, by its 
extraordinary cleanliness. No clothing is allowed by law to be 
dried in public sight and therefore no unseemly raiment dangles 
from windows or in gardens, as on the Continent. No sour odor 
exhales from darkened doorways. Here tiled stairs and halls are 
kept as fresh and sweet as a drawing-room. ‘The streets are 
swept daily and the pretty, tree-lined plazas, brilliantly lighted, are 
neatness itself. 

From a balcony the tiled roofs spread like amber waves at 
every conceivable angle and height. On them grow yellow flowers 


lously clean. 


THE YOUNG MALLORCAN AT HIS LABOR 


The children of Palma and other places on the island are scrupu- 

They are bright and well-mannered, in considerable 

contrast with the gamins of continental Spain. 

are washed is a mystery, however, for it is against the law to 
hang out washing anywhere in the city of Palma. 
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among which strut and preen 
cocks, hens, cats, doves and 
pigeons in amicable company. 
At night the fowls are gathered 
into wicker cages, but any dis- 
turbance they might cause by 
matutinal crowing is nullified 
by church bells, which ring con- 
stantly and all together. 

The second notable thing in 
Palma is the multitude of 
angels. Their wings spread in 
arrested flight on pinnacles of 
churches, surmount windows, 
uphold carved and gilded eaves, 
porticoes and window sills. 
Even the portal of the Longa, 
formerly the Exchange, is 
graced by a gigantic angel whose 
feathered pinions spread against 
the facade. 

Within the churches these 
winged beings are everywhere 
—supporting the great lamps, 
hovering below vast domes, in 
lacelike niches. The choir 
stalls seem aflutter with their 
airy pinions, and altars break 
into a veritable spray of deli- 
cate wings. 

Many of the streets are steep 
flights of stairs climbing and 
descending between facades 
whose almost windowless sur- 
faces bespeak the reticence of 
Moorish buildings. The Sara- 
cenic occupation has left other traces. Their baths cap the hill 
near the Cathedral with traces of their geometrical sculpture and 
arched windows; and also their tiles on which no imitation of any 
living thing was allowed in the design, being proscribed by the 
Koran. They glow both within and without palaces and simple 
abodes, on stairways, dados and floors. 

Formerly the island belonged to about six or eight families, who 
arrogated to themselves almost the privileges of royalty and lived 
in patriarchal state, possessing town houses, and palaces among the 
mountains. 

There are no sports except football, and duck and partridges 
are the only game. Small birds are netted and eaten, even larks 
and thrushes, and the aristocratic young lady of Mallorca is pro- 
ficient in the sport. Bull fights are enjoyed during summer, but 
are not attended by the “smart set,’ which proves a superior 
civilization to that of Madrid. 

The palaces, inhabitated by the same families for five hundred 


How their clothes 


BIG BUSINESS IN MALLORCA 


Those who are not farmers are fishermen, among the inhabitants 


of the Balearic Isles. On the glittering beaches along the coast 
they may be seen spreading their blue-veined nets to dry in the 
sun or unloading their catch at the quays. 
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years, are massive in construction and 
rich with sculpture, and have inner 
courts, or patios, lovely with palms, run- 
ning water and flowers. Their stone 
staircases, winding upward from under 
wide arches, are each a thing of beauty. 
Ancient wooden, iron-bound doors stand 
open that the passer-by may enjoy each 
vignette presented. In many courts 
there are old wells whose interiors are 
always lined with maidenhair fern. In- 
tricate grillework frames them, hand 
wrought and beautiful. 

Furnishings, even of the most. splen- 
did palaces, are simple in line and ma- 
terial. The great vaulted rooms, with 
walls four feet thick, have almost the 
air of monasteries. This simplicity 
makes itself felt throughout Mallorca. 

Wealth is not ostentatious and there 
are no poor. Discontent and unrest have 
no place in the tranquil and kindly ex- 
istence of the sober, chaste and hard- 
working Mallorquin. The ubiquitous 
labor agitator and striker is unknown. 
Cleanliness pertains to the simplest class. 
Shoes are invariably shining, stockings 
guiltless of holes, heads neatly coiffed, 
children’s faces fresh and clean, and old 
age spotless in black raiment and white 
kerchief. 

The upper classes lead almost clois- 
tered existences. An occasional play; 
mid-day Mass; a stroll on the Plaza or 
drive in.a tightly closed carriage to the 
mole and back, comprise their festivi- 
ties. Courtship is carried on prior to 
the engagement, through iron grilles in 
the manner depicted on Spanish fans, 
and the principal hallmark of fashion is 
the habit of burning electricity all day 
behind tightly closed shutters, while 
sunshine is radiant without. 

Crime is practically unknown on Mal- 
lorca and there is no actual prison. Re- 
cently a farcical jail was created in a 
former monastery, but this remains untenanted, for if an indi- 
vidual breaks the law he is promptly deported to the mainland for 
life, thus cutting himself off from family and lands. It is said 
that a woman may traverse the mountains alone, sleeping in the 
open, receiving food at any mountain hut unmolested and unafraid. 

The outskirts of the city are replete with interest. Dominating 


GETTING READY FOR SEA 


The preparations incidental to the sailing of the fishing fleet con- 

sist in the scouring of the boats and the consumption of a great 

deal of vin ordinaire. There is something very encouraging to the 

angler in drinking direct from the keg, like the Mallorquin 
shown above. 


THE DELICACY OF MALLORCAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


One of the conspicuous notes in the architec- 
ture of Mallorca is the abundance of fine iron 
grillework. The courtyard of a palace in 
one of Palma’s principal streets is shown 
above. The inset shows a group of Mallorcan 
women getting water. 
are not ragged gypsies. 

fineness and dignity. 
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the sea at Torino is Belver Castle, built’ 
about 1300, elliptical in shape, grim and 
massive, with its great tower, moat, and 
surrounding park filled with nightin- 
gales, carpeted with asphodel and wild 


which saw King Jayme I mount the hill 
surrounded by his knights. Within its 
subterranean dungeons many have worn 
out their lives in black solitude. 
center of the castle is a circular court 
fully one hundred feet in diameter with 
an upper gallery, both tiers supported by 
carved stone columns. It is open to the 


at night as does the Roman Pantheon, 
only on a large scale. 

The cloister of the church of San 
Francisco emulates the beauty of Mon 
Reale at Palermo in its beautiful arches 
and columns, its beds of flowers and 
ancient well. 


luxuriously therein. 


lies, not in Palma, but inland and along 
the northern coast. There is a little, 
toylike train on which one leaves the 
city for the north coast, traversing eight 
miles of garden-plain to where the 
mountains rise abruptly to the sky. This 
plain is covered with almond, orange, 
peach, cherry, lemon, plum and olive 
trees. Beneath them grows the eloquent 
wheat, young and vividly green. 

The olives, planted by Moors nearly 
a thousand years ago, are extraordinary 
in shape. Doré came here to draw his 
tree trunks for his illustrations of Dante. 
Their formation is amazing. They seem 
to writhe from the earth, tortured, 
dumbly agonized. Some trunks are 
shaped like strange animals, flat-bellied, 
as though at grips with a malevolent 
. destiny crouched to the ground, paws ex- 
tended. Others rise in serrated strips of trunks, great pouches 
clinging to their surfaces and twisted into shapes of inconceivable 
and monstrous unreality. But above them float their silvery 
branches, delicate as smoke, the home of wild canaries and 
nightingales. 

The plain is dissected by pink walls of Saracenic origin, covered 
with moss and lichens, their tops runnels, in which mountain water 
flows. Herds of sheep and brown goats wander, atinkle with bells, 
guarded by soft-eyed shepherds who play reed pipes as did Pan 
when the world was young. 

Within an hour after leaving Palma one enters through mighty 
gates of stupendous mountains into—paradise. 

George Sand in her Voyage 4 Majorca claims that the beauty 
of the Haute Savoie and Switzerland are surpassed by this region, 
and surely the entrancing beauty which opens up as one mounts 
among those unfolding peaks and dips into valleys, glimpsing 
snow peak or sapphire sea, makes it difficult to believe that the 
earth holds a fairer scene. We descend from the shining little 
train with its luxurious armchairs and opera-bouffe conductor at 
Soller, nestling in its valley, over the mountain torrent which- 
rushes across great bowlders and under stone bridges. A cathedral 
lifts aspiring pinnacles above the tree-shaded plaza and pretty gar- 
dens. Puig Major, 4700 feet high, snow capped, guards the valley. 

Skirting the stone wall which holds the river are enchanting 


These Mallorquines 
They are people of 


gardens high above the water belonging to private dwellings. — 


From their parapets avalanches of roses flaunt their loveliness 
in long festoons on trellises above, and drape the gray walls, 
trailing to the water. 

Tempting walks are on every hand—through winding ravines, 
to wee hamlets cresting the lower hills, each a gem of architectural 
interest and cleanly domesticity. The subterranean caves, ten 
minutes’ walk from the charming little hotel, are remarkable. The 
subterranean lake, galleries skirting yawning pits of darkness, 


hyacinths, where stand the great trees — 


It was at one time a_ 
prison for state offenders, who lived © 


q 


s 
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In the | 


sky, and its cupped eaves give the same 
impression of a star-emblazoned dome — 


’ 


But the-principal beauty of the island ie 
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| gigantic columns, emerald and pink stalagmites and stalactites, 
and tortuous steps are lit by electricity, revealing an underworld 
of mysterious shadows and glittering surfaces. 
From Soller we go on to Deya by motor bus. These convenient 
_ vehicles run all over the island on roads worthy of Hyde Park. 
| We turn and twist upward toward the sea and in a few moments 
» ascene of exquisite loveliness lies above and below us. 
__ Far beneath spreads the sapphire Mediterranean, its placid sur- 
» face broken by swordlike promontories and tiny, white beaches 
» worthy of Paul and Virginia. From the shore stupendous moun- 
| tains rise sheer, curve on curve, summit above summit, suavely 
| infolding within their embrace deep ravines and tranquil valleys, 
| umbrageous with a thousand gradations of green. Everywhere 
| flow streams, like liquid jade, leaping from rocky crests to unseen 
| depths, tinkling unseen among 
ferns and purple iris; gushing | 
from rocky walls, ripping over 
_ bright-hued pebbles edged with 


starred myrtle. There are 
other torrents which flow 
and beautify the hillsides, 
but these are silent. Over the 
hundreds of walled terraces 
_ which rise to the pine and fir 
| belts of the mountains, a veri- 
table cascade of ivy, rose, 
geranium, heliotrope and the 
golden spurge gush downward 
in a torrent of color and scent. 

Deya is a tiny town perched 
on the apex of a hill overlook- 

ing a garden valley. On the 

crest is a chapel surrounded by 

a garden in which sleep the 

dead among flowers within 

sound of the sea, visible 
through a gap in the moun- 
tains. Their crests are formed 
of a salmon-pink rock caused 
by iron deposits, and at sunset 
their peaks and pinnacles have 
_ the appearance of solidified 
flame. 
At the wee inn with its neat, 
cell-like rooms perched on the 
crest of the hill, one looks 
down over tiled roofs and up 
_ to the majestic mountains, so 
near that they seem about to 
" topple and crush the hamlet. 

Eagles swing above and wild 
_ canaries dart and trill among 
_ the flowers. The white road 
winds along the side of the— 

mountain across the valley 
like a ribbon curving in and 
_ out among the trees. Foliage 
_ is everywhere; reaching to the 
tose and gray summits and 
down to the hidden river. 
_ Through soft air yellow but- 
_terflies float mingled with pink 
_ almond petals. After sunset 
the valley is filled with a trans- 
lucent effulgence of color; amethyst and mauve, blue creeping 
_ shadows which die to purple night. 

The walks are endless and their beauty without surfeit: along 
the shore where caves, filled with shimmering lights, sound with 
the moving sea; up among the hills; to the house where King 
Jayme sought rest from his enemies; to fortresslike farms, once 
strongholds of Saracens; following streams along their beds 
v through green and golden lights to dim pools among solemn 
_ ¢ypresses where nymphs might well bathe. The little har- 
oH bor of Deya is. like an emerald pool guarded by rocky cliffs in 
_ whose caverns fishermen live during the summer. The shore is an 
_ upheaval of immense rocks—mostly of marble as though their 
~ fluid origin had been struck to immobility from chaos. From the 
turf above, other rocks heave, grotesque and monstrous in shape, 
tufted with the golden, poisonous spurge. 


THE CALLE DE MONTENEGRO AT PALMA 


Along this romantic street great houses with shadowy door- 

ways opening into fountained courtyards give an atmosphere not 

unlike that of medieval Florence. 

domestic architecture of Mallorca is the colonnaded balcony at 
the top of the house. 
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The view from Miramar, the castle of an Austrian ex-archduke, 
is one of the most beautiful in the world. Behind tower the rugged 
crags, clothed in verdure almost to their summits. Below in the 
ravine, hundreds of feet deep, run singing waters through massed 
verdure. The sea spreads far below, and the whole coast is visible 
rising in magnificent grandeur, sheer from the shore. 

From across the valley one hears a woman singing the slow, 
melancholy cadence of the desert. Bells sound from a chapel 
high in the forest, floating down on the soft air, which stirs 
asphodel and flings fountain spray into rainbow tints. 

Valdamosa lies a few miles beyond Miramar. Scorning the 
too-rapid automobile, one mounts into a droll, two-wheeled covered 
wagon drawn by a mule with an air of blasé indifference to the 
theatrical loveliness through which he saunters. We traverse 
splendid roads to Valdamosa, 
always within the archduke’s 
estate. The town. lies in a 

valley surrounded by bland 
| mountains which are devoid of 
the accentuated dramatic 
quality of those surrounding 
Deya, but their crests are - 
largely formed of white 
marble, which gleams like snow 
under summer sun. Below 
them one sees the farm build- 
ings of the archduke, many un- 
' tenanted, yet cared for. 
Valdamosa is apparently a 
| city of the dead, for its houses 
present blind fronts and its in- 
habitants live within — their 
patios. Considerable business, 
however, is carried on, con- 
nected with crops of grain, 
olive oil, oranges, dates, figs 
and lemons. John Sargent 
spent a solitary winter here 
painting the surrounding coun- 
try and the handsome natives 
| in their picturesque dress. 
The Cathedral and cloisters 
' are the crux of the city. The 
church, built in the twelfth 
' century, was denuded of its 
florid portals by the icono- 
' clasts, who expelled the monks 
in 1835. This immense group 
of edifices was maintained for 
thirteen Carthusian monks, 
Twelve was the number al- 
lowed to that Order, but by 
special favor an extra recluse 
was permitted here. When the 
monks were expelled, sinister 
dungeons were discovered in 
which skeletons of men re- 
mained who had been buried 
alive in rock foundations. This 
order is vowed to perpetual 
silence, and these monks came, 
lived and were buried in the 
first cloister at night in un- 
named graves, their identity 
forever lost. 

The church has nothing remarkably «beautiful within, but its 
assemblage of buttresses and vaulted roof are impressive. There 
are two cloisters adjoining, built at different epochs; the smaller 
and more gracious is surrounded by an open colonnade supported 
by carven pillars. The second is very large, with a high corridor 
partially inclosed on the garden side. These now untenanted spaces 
are cold in sentiment and construction. On the other side of the 
corridor are the cells which open upon charming gardens overhang- 
ing the valley, each separated from its neighbor by a high wall. 
Nearly eighty years ago George Sand, her children and Chopin, 
lived in one of these suites of cells, and it was here that she wrote 
her “Spiridion.’”’ Chopin passed the last months of his life here, 
and these simple rooms echoed with the swan song of his genius. 
In the little garden, where they paced between the box hedges 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A conspicuous element of the 
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PORTUGAL’S ATLANTIC STEPPING- 
STONES 


The Azores, Story-Book Islands—A Lazy Land Atop a Volcanic Range—How the Azoreans § 
Catch Whales—Pineapples and Craters 


By Lewerte B. Pottock 


of the Atlantic some nine hundred 
miles off the coast of Portugal. 
One reads of volcanic erup- 
tions in Italy, of the recent devas- 
tating earthquake in Japan, then 
thinks of this precarious - little 
group of volcanic islands, con- 
nected with the rest of the world 
only as a stopping-off place for 
vessels en route from this coun- 
try to southern Europe. It is said 
that there have been more of the 
islands, that several have appeared 
and disappeared, as disturbances _. 
of the ocean bottom took place. 


squawked at me. Before us a heavy oxcart rumbled over 

the rough stones that paved the sixteen-foot-wide street, 
giving pedestrians scarcely enough room to pass it on the narrow 
sidewalk, which was gay with colored mosaic designs, fashioned 
of tiny tiles. At my elbow, a blind beggar droned her monotonous 
plea for monie. Another legless one drove his goat cart into our 
midst. A third crouched on his knees, alternately whining and 
smiling. 

Behind us, at the stone landing place, we left an excited crowd, 
gesticulating, exclaiming, shouting comments in Portuguese, urging 
their wares of pineapples or basketry on the travelers who had 
just landed from the French steamer that now lay anchored in 
the little harbor, close by the unfinished breakwater, where a huge 
broken crane, mute testimony of interrupted activity, sagged 


() 'ssiavked « a parrot, from his perch beside a gilded balcony, 


drunkenly over the water. 


Behind us came our luggage, on a human baggage cart, one man 


carrying it all, a steamer trunk and three 
other heavy pieces. Between the bags 


Evidences of their volcanic nature 
abound. The rocks along the The costume of the 

peasant women of the 
Azores completely 


conceals everything of 


his swarthy countenance beamed we face and figure. It 
benignly. suggests a character 
= . from some macabre | 
At every window along the Rua do bates | 
Sacco (the street which irreverent | 


Americans call the “Row of Socks’’) 
women’s heads appeared, all with bright 
eyes equally curious to get the first 
glimpse of the visitors. Women in the 
scuttle-shaped hoods and _ enveloping 
capes characteristic of the islands stood 
in the doorways watching us _ pass. 
Others paused, barefooted, on the rough 
stones of the street, their arms raised to 
the huge sacks of meal which they bore 
on their heads. Still others leaned over 
the little lavender or blue or yellow bal- 


Like all their Latin relatives the 
women of the Azores carry their 


burdens on their heads. It is said 
that if you gave one of them a 
baby carriage she would put it on 
her head instead of wheeling it. 


BLOODLESS BULL BAITING IN THE AZORES 


The Azorean bull fight consists in letting a bull with padded horns 
and a fifty-foot rope dangling from them loose in the village street. 
The fight is to get hold of the rope and bring thé animal to a 
stand. Even the bull can enjoy this sort of thing and it does not 
generally decrease the human population of the islands. 


conies that jutted out 
in friendly fashion 
from the second 
stories of the close-set 
rows of pastel-colored 
houses. 

And this was Ponta 
Delgada—chief city of 
the Azores islands! 
IP elias ihe had 
stepped into a story 
book, and was sadly 
out of place in one of 
the dainty illustrations 
decorating its pages. , 

For the Azores are 
another world—a little 
world, divided into 
nine islands, neatly set 
in) wat neelemmaishinct 
groups in the waters 


shores are black, and 
the sand dark gray. In 
the quarries, one can 
see the strata of black 
soil interlaid with lay- 
ers of brick red, burnt 
by the heat of cen- 
turies. The houses are 
made of this volcanic 
rock, hewn in huge 
blocks and built into 
large, high-ceilinged 
rooms which in the 
colder season are damp 
as caves. The hills 
and mountains are pe- 
culiar in shape, like 
round buttons or per- 
fect cones, as if the 
piles of earth had been 
thrown down (or cast 
up) and patted into 
mounds by a practiced 
hand. Then there is 
the volcano of Pico, which rises close by the harbor of Horta,’ 
with the ashes still warm at its peak. 
_ Yet the Azoreans give no thought, apparently, to possible erup- 
tions. Here, while the rest of us lie awake at night thinking of 
the work to be done on the morrow, or spend our days rushing 
about on important affairs, the natives in the island towns sleep 
calmly under a wide and starry sky which seems to fold down 
close to the little houses in friendly fashion, or in daytime go 


‘about their work singing, always ready for any of the fifty or 


more church holidays scattered through the year, when business 
stops for the day, and always eager to put off until tomorrow 
what might be done today. Practically any task may be carried 
out amanha in this land of tomorrow. Why not? Tomorrow is 
as good as today! 

Those who yearn for excitement, for so-called progress, and 
for work, should not stay in the islands. They emigrate to 
America—some to Brazil, but most of them to the United States, 
to settle in California, or in New Bedford, Massachusetts, and 
Providence, Rhode Island. In the islands today there are approx- 
imately 300,000 people, while in this country more than 100,000 
Azoreans have settled, many to become rich and prosperous, and 
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Ponta Delgada, on the island of St. Michael, is the chief port of the Azores. 


THE LAND-LOCKED HARBOR OF PONTA DELGADA 


13 


It has become well known to Americans through its having served 


as a station on the first successful transatlantic flight, made several years ago by the United States Navy’s famous NC-4. 


_ to travel back to their native islands, once more to enjoy the 
calm pleasures and well-nigh perfect climate. 
Nor are the Azores without their historic pride. They were 
discovered as the result of the efforts of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator of Portugal to double Cape Bojador, and so find a new route 


to India. Goncalo Velho Cabral came 
upon the little island of Santa Maria in 
1432, and the other islands were dis- 
covered within the next few years. 

Here Columbus stopped in 1493 on 
his return trip from America. Here 
in 1581 the islanders fought for their 
homes against the invading Spaniard. 
Here, during the war of 1812, the 
United States privateer General Arm- 
strong was sunk in the harbor of the 
island of Fayal. And here, as recently 
as 1919, American naval officers in the 
seaplane NC-4 landed onthe occasion of 
their epochal transatlantic flight. 

It is not generally known that much 
of the so-called “Madeira work” is em- 
broidered by the women of the Azores 
Islands, and shipped to Madeira. To 
the woman who loves linens, the Madeira 
shops of Ponta Delgada and Horta are a 
constant delight. The natives make 
pottery too, and baskets, hats, gloves 
and shoes, although a large percentage of 

_ the population go barefoot and gloveless 
and cover their heads with hoods or 
shawls. 

Fishing and whaling are important 
occupations. 

In this connection I recall as’if it had 
been a story-book journey our trip from 
St. Michael’s to Fayal, the former in the 

south-eastern group, the latter one of five 
islands of the central group. 

A little, but wholly comfortable, Por- 
tuguese vessel accommodated us. Once 
on board, we had some time to wait be- 
fore the steamer pulled out. 

But it was not time lost, for at no 


point does Ponta Delgada seem more lovely than from the deck of 


a boat steaming in the harbor, with its inclosing breakwater. From 


The harbor front of Ponta Delgada, while it 
is essentially Latin in character, yet has a 
suggestion of that proud intimacy which is 
characteristic of those New England ports to 
which the Azoreans have emigrated. There are 
three hundred thousand Azoreans in the Azores 
and half that number in the United States. 


here—fresh ocean odors, the lap of the waves, a sailboat far out 
at sea, and, on the island side, the pink and blue and white houses 
of the town set low in a great semicircle of hills, which rise behind 


them, cultivated to the very top in square 
fields bordered with amazing regularity 
by stone walls or thick hedges, and 
topped by windmills merrily revolving. 
The sound of bells floats out from the 
many church steeples. A burst of fire- 
works flares and dies from the outskirts 
of the town, where a religious festa or 
procession is in formation; between the 
hills, in a distant valley, the sunlight has 
caught a mist and turned it into a rain- 
bow. On the stones below the break- 
water an old fisherman in sleeveless 
shirt, and trousers that end in a fringe 
at his knees, digs with his fingers be- 
tween the rocks, and secretes his booty, 
mussels probably, in a bag that hangs 
from his waist. Naked boys in flat row- 
boats stand on tiptoe waiting for our 
pennies to flash into the water. Then 
they dive, lithe, beautiful. In the clear 
waters it is easy to see them locate the 
money before they come up again, glis- 
tening and sputtering like seals. 

We steam out of the harbor into a 
stretch of placid ocean. Beside the boat 
a school of porpoises leap and somer- 
sault, amusing us with their tumbling 
antics as they follow us at a safe dis- 
tance. Now and then a bright-winged 
flying-fish skims across the waves and: 
is gone. 

The day is a succession of long, sunlit 
hours. Then, toward evening, we ap-- 
proach the central group of islands. One: 
after another they rise out of the mists,. 
rocky cliffs sloping steeply to the sea,. 
and seamed with narrow chasms down 

(Continued on page 42), 


ATHENS SEEN FROM THE BAY OF PHALERON 


From the little bay just east of Piraeus, the port of Athens, over the rcofs and the treetops of old Phaleron, the glittering white of the Acropolis 


may be seen, almost three miles away. 
teenth century. 


It was from this point that the Venetians attacked the Turkish forces-which held Athens in the seven-_ 
Along the borders of this bay the well-to-do Athenians of classic times had their summer homes. This very view of the city 


may have been the first sight to greet the eyes of Paul as he approached his conquest of Athens. 


THE MARBLE CROWN OF PERICLES Cli 


The Acropolis by Moonlight—Periclean Beauty Which Might Have Been Saved—The Golden 
Cups of Vaphio—Spring on the Athenian Countryside 


By Ricuarp PECKHAM 


late March or early April one comes in sight of the Greek 

coast with something of the same dramatic sense which 
runs up the spine at the rising of the curtain in a theater. Here 
the white islands jut upward out of the blue sea as surely nothing 
real. They are like fine steel engravings in some old edition 
of Byron, or recollections, brilliant in the mind, of schoolday 
readings in the history of the Periclean Age. From the curved 
bay of Phaleron, from the deck of the steamer, towers the glit- 
tering Acropolis, the great monument of Greece. Slowly, as the 
vessel reaches toward 
Piraeus, the distant ruin on 
its square-topped hill slips 
behind Mount Philopappos 
and. disappears, not to re- 
turn until you leave your 
comfortable seat in the elec- 
tric train which carries the 
traveler from the port to 
Athens. 

No one could ask for 
greater sublimity than that 
which the. air of spring 
spreads over the Greek 
countryside. | Everywhere 
there is freshness and 
moist, colorful beauty, no 
mere parched setting for 
the relics of a vanished 
civilization which lie broken 
on every side. It seems im- 
possible to believe that the 
Athens of old is gone and 
that there is indeed await- 


Bate Mere northward out of a Mediterranean night in 


of very cosmopolitan Athenians. There is not a flowing robe, 
nor a fillet in sight; only taxicabs and electric cars and handbills 


| 
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announcing in the very symbols familiar to Plato and Aristotle ; 


the latest in girl and music shows. 

Yet, over the housetops, out of sight somewhere, towers the 
Acropolis, maimed and derelict queen of a day whose like shall 
never be seen again. Her beauty is being patched and mended, 
her secrets are being disinterred and brought out where all may 
know them, yet her magnificence must forever remain a dead 
magnificence. To see the Acropolis at its best you should see 
it first, as I did, by moon- 
light. The spring moon of 
Greece is the same moon 
that lifts its head over the 
vapors of our brittle cities 


is fortified by the darkness 
of the mystery of two thou- 
sand years. The white 
houses of modern Athens 
glitter softly as you walk 
through the deserted 
streets. The night hush 
has fallen over wine shop 
and tradesman, as you walk 
excitedly along the Odos Her- 
mon, the street of Mercury, 


through the Propylea. The 
sky is deep with unfamiliar 
stars and the moon is still 
hidden from view. 
miss the details of the climb 
up the long way to the 


of the west, but its radiance > 


You. 


ing you, in the great square 
fronting on the royal 
palace, a modern and very 
comfortable hotel. You 
arrive there to the strains 
of a military band, pushing 
your way through a crowd 


THE BEST-PRESERVED RELIC OF THE GREEK WORLD 


On the Hill of the Market, in Athens, stands the Theseion, a building of 

the same type as the Parthenon although apparently never so magnificent. 

It is, however, in a better state of preservation than any other building 

of the ancient Greeks, with the possible exception of some of the Sicilian and 

South Italian temples. This temple was completed in the fifth century 
B. C. and was sacred to both Theseus and the hero Hercules. 


summit of this ancient holy 


place. Out of breath and 
trembling, you come out 
blindly upon a great ex- 
panse of dim, unfathom- 
able black, littered, it seems, 
as the eye adjusts itself, 


toward the ascent that leads _ 
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THE GLORY OVER WHICH ATHENA REIGNED 


The Acropolis, here seen from the hill of Philopappos, is perhaps the best-known relic of the ancient world. From earliest historic times it has 


dominated Athens as citadel and shrine. 


The Parthenon, once the most perfect building in the world, is its chief monument. Just to the left of 


the Parthenon in the above picture is the Erectheum, a smaller temple celebrated for its Porch of the Caryatids, and to the left of that is 


the Propylea, or entrance gate. 


Along the base of the hill may be seen the theaters of Athens, that of Dionysos on the right and the later 


one of Herod Atticus on the left. 


with countless huge blocks, drums of fluted marble, and bits of 
weatherworn stone. You grope your way forward for a few 
steps. Suddenly you are acutely conscious of a mass before 
you. You look up. There, towering over you, almost perfect 
in outline against a background of blazing stars, is the pedimented 
facade of the Parthenon, the very abode of the patron goddess 
of old Athens, Athena Parthenos. Whatever you have heard 
of the Parthenon will escape you then. No one by any mathe- 
matics of. curve and line can explain that rush of recognition 
which floods to the brain. This is, to him who first sees it, not 
alone a beautiful masterpiece of architecture. It is the living 
spectacle of Greece, it is the symbol of the vitality of that heritage 
which in an age of million-peopled cities, a bitter, frustrated age, 
keeps before us the glory of a little town of not more than a 
hundred thousand souls. It is a glory that has never quite 
passed from us. 

When I first saw that mass bursting up out of the dark, I could 
scarcely speak. The best I could do was to turn to my com- 
panion ‘and say something caustic about bootblacks and florists 
and fruit vendors. It did not matter. Whatever I had said would 
not have been adequate. 

Beyond the columns which are the shell of this perfect temple, 
the sky was lightening. We groped our way past the Erectheum 
with its portico of caryatid figures toward the Belvedere at the 
eastern end of the citadel. The eastern sky, into which jutted 
the long round outline of the hill of Hymmetos, showed a flat 
peak of light. The peak rose and grew in mass. There came 
a general murmur from the few occupants of the little round 
inclosure of the Belvedere, “The Moon!” And the moon shot 
upward, leaving the hill and its slopes of wild thyme to fall 
back and disappear into the levels of the earth. As it rose 
higher into the sky the familiar satellite shot rays of strange 
light across the stranger ruin. This was Athens. The inaccurate 
light blurring the brokenness and bringing back the past shone 


upon a colonnade such as on a spring night twenty-three hundred 
years ago glittered upon the satished eyes of Pericles, who had 
given to its construction ten years of his time and energy. 

Seen later, by daylight, the ruin of that peristyle is apparent. 
The Parthenon is a ruin, and the reconstruction work which is 
now being carried on can never restore it to its original mag- 


nificence. For with its ruin it wears the cloak of mystery and of 
martyrdom. Even the original state, which, to judge from the 


descriptions of Pausanias and others, had none of the mellow 
beauty which invests the ruins of today, could not have fore- 
told that its chief glory was to be its service as a monument to 
the fact that the highest civilizations fall, leaving only history. 
Keats, speaking of a different memorial of the Greek genius, 
knew what it was: 


O Attic shape! fair attitude! with brede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in nuidst of other woe 

Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’ st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that 1s all 

Ve know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


It is sad to remember that the Parthenon existed in some- 
thing like its ancient state up to the very latest times. It was 
of course the subject of attack during the declining years of 
Greece and was constantly vandalized, yet it was only in the 
Middle Ages that the greatest destruction took place. The forces 
of Christianity took over the shrine of Athena in the fifth century 
A. D. and turned it into a chapel for the worship of the Mother 
of God, but in 1450 it became a moslem church and was adorned 
with a minaret! The great monument might have survived had 
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not the belligerency of another 
part of Europe, the duchy of 
Venice, made it necessary for 
the Turks to use their historic 
mosque for other than religious 


In 1687 the Vene- 


purposes. 
tians attacked Athens and 
forced the Turks to intrench 


themselves upon the Acropolis. 
On Friday, September 26th, of 
that year, at seven o’clock in 
the evening, a German lieu- 
tenant in the service of the 
Venetians sent off a bomb 
which reached its mark in the 
powder magazine at the very 
center of the Parthenon. Three 
hundred Turks and the greater 
part of the building vanished 
in thin air, to the everlasting 
loss of all who have lived since 
that day. 

To go from the Parthenon 
and its neighboring ruins, with 
your hands in your pockets, 
crunching the gravel of the 
Acropolis beneath your 
unclassical feet, to the flat, 
inconspicuous building, which 
houses the scattered re- 
mains of those inimitable 
sculptures and reliefs which 
adorned these high temples, is 
to wonder what has happened 
to the Greeks. It is to. won- 
der how Lord Byron, who 
knew the modern Greeks and 
was not simply confounded by 
an image of a lost romance, 


could ever have found anything living in the land to divert his en- 
thusiasm and his service from the more eloquent dead stones of the 
Acropolis and indeed the entire city and countryside of Athens. 


I found it impossible to get 
anything like the thrill from 
the quaint skirted gendarmes, 
with their skin tights and their 
tasseled slippers, which I got 
in the National Archeological 
Museum from two golden cups 
embossed with scenes from the 
life and activity of ancient 
Greece—a _ bull chased by 
hunters, caught in a great net 
and being carried home in 
triumph. The National Archeo- 
logical Museum is, on the 
whole, little more interesting 
than most museums. Its archi- 
tectural features, although the 
Greek government fondly be- 
lieves that in them it has repro- 
duced the spirit of the Periclean 
Age, is cold and lifeless. Only 
in such small domestic things as 
the Vaphio cups, the household 
utensils and ornaments, the 
vases and burial stones of two 
thousand years ago, does any- 
thing like the spirit of antiquity 
seem to live, 

I do not believe that Athens 
can be disappointing to anyone 
who visits it in spring. Even 
if there had never been an 
Acropolis, any land upon which 
the passing of winter suffers so 
fine a flush to brighten would 
command the attention of trav- 
elers from all over the world. 
On every slope the thin green 


THE SITE OF THE FIRST MODERN OLYMPIAD 


Looking over the housetops of modern Athens from the hill of 
Lykabettos, one can see in the middle distance the tiered marble 
seats of the original of all stadiums. This structure has been 
rebuilt, with marble from the same quarries, in the image of that 
in which the first Athenian contests were held. The first of the 
modern series of Olympic games was held here in 1896. 


added. 


WHERE ANCIENT GREECE IS LOST IN MODERN EUROPE 


There is more of central Europe in Athens now than of ancient 
Greece. Albanians with their colorful costumes are a dominant 
note among the markets. Russians are not uncommon. And 
the panama hat stalks about defying the shade of Socrates. 


TRAY 2 


of olive trees runs delicately 
upward. The sharpness of the 
worn hills, Hymmetos, Lykab- 
betos, is faintly brushed with a 
suggestion of the colors that 
will come later in the blossoms 
from which bees, that have 
been at their trade since Pericles 


was a boy, make the famous | 


honey of the Greek countryside. | 
The air is so clear that from _ 


any of the hills you can see a 
far stretch of Aegean shore 
fringing the perfect blue of 
that sea’s water. It is as if the 
beauty of our own New Eng- 
land April had been transported 


into the most romantically his- 


toric spot on earth and left 


there to strike at the heart of 


the western traveler who long 
ago lost: any trace of Greek 
culture and who is seven thou- 
sand miles removed from all 
that is most beautiful in the 
modern, uncouth land of his 
home. 

One link between the age of 
the glories of old Greece and 
the age of steel and machinery 
in which we live is comprised 
in the Olympic Games which, 
with a difference, we still cele- 
brate. The original Games 
were, of course, held in Olym- 
pia, in Elis. The first authentic 
record dating from what is now 
called by historians the first 
Olympiad. This, I think, was 


in 776 B. C. At these early games there were few races—at first 
only the foot race—but as the years went on new contests were 
One thing which is missing in our modern version of 


the Olympiad was the event of 
literary publication. We know 
of this. from the) factesthat 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
aspiring to be a great dramatic 
poet, sent a complete company 
of actors to the Olympic Games, 
and nearly died of fury when he 
learned that they as well as his 
composition had been laughed 
at. It would not take a 
Dionysius to be laughed at at 
our modern Games. With the 
decline of the glory of Greece, 
the quality of the Olympic 
Games declined also. The com- 
petitors began to be recruited 
from a kind of professional 
class. The Games, however, 
were not abolished until there 
was practically no more of the 
old Greek genius alive in the 
length and breadth of the land 
then held by the Romans. The 
last games—as if in foretaste 
of some of the troubles of the 
Levant of today—were won in 
390 A. D. by an Armenian. The 
following year the Emperor 
Theodosius proclaimed their 
abolition. The modern series 
of Olympiads was begun, not 
in Olympia, but in Athens, in 
the Stadium which had been re- 
built from the very marble and 
upon the very foundations of 
that in which the celebrations 
(Continued: on page 44) 
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THE ROCK-BOUND CITY OF SAN MARINO 
About ten miles west of the fashionable Italian bathing resort, Rimini, a great shelf of rock has been thrust upward from the smooth contour of the 
hills by some ancient earthquake. Here in medieval simplicity dwell the twelve thousand souls who make up the comic-opera state of San Marino, 
oldest and tiniest of republics. San Marino was founded by Marinus, a stonecutter of the island of Arbe, in the third century A. D. Marinus 


was fleeing the persecution of the inquisitors of Rome. On this inaccessible rock he was given asylum, and here the people of the town, which 
has ever since then borne his name, live today, untouched by the changes which afflict the rest of the world. 


eee eeeAZGE REPUBLIC OF THE APENNINES 


San Marino, the World’s Most Diminutive Republic—Where the Middle Ages Meet the Italian 
Motor Road—A State That Is All Government—Ancient Laws and Modern Lawmakers 


By JustiIntan Pore 


whether Venice or Florence or Rome would best repay therefore retire and leave to the land-locked republic of the 


"EW who have looked at the map of Italy trying to decide of the word republic. Andorra, being in a sense a slave, must 


the effort necessarily expended in 
a visit have noticed a spot of-alien ter- 
ritory in the hills near the Adriatic 
Sea. In the heart of Italy within easy 
motoring distance of Rimini or Ravenna 
lies the tiny republic of San Marino, 
actually an alien state. This strange 
little country, considerably smaller than 
Manhattan Island, since no point within 
it offers any opportunity of getting 
more than six miles from the Italian 
boundary, quite naturally uses the 
language of its great neighbor, but in 
other ways it is quite as free from 
Italian control as it is from that of 
France or Germany. The world’s 
smallest republic! This term has also 
been applied to Andorra, in the Spanish 
Pyrenees, but if one means by republic 
an actually independent nationality San 
Marino need not tremble for its laurels, 
since Andorra is quite definitely under 
the protection of other Powers which 
limit the scope of its independent action 
and thus strip it of the attribute of 
complete and actual sovereignty so in- 
separably connected with the meaning 


Apennines the distinction of being 
unique. Thus San Marino can properly 
be said to be at once the oldest and the 
smallest republic in the world. Oldest, 
because its existence has been undis- 
turbed since the fourth century A. D.; 
smallest, because its twelve-thousand- 
odd inhabitants live in a district com- 
prising only a little over thirty square 
miles; republic because since its earliest 
beginnings it has been and remains, 
even in these days of international 
absorption, a self-governing community 
utterly independent of every other state, 
kingdom or nation. 


Although San Marino is actually an 
independent State under no external 
control, the fact that all its inhabit- 
ants are more or less related to one 
another makes the work of policing it 
very difficult. The Italian govern- 
ment, therefore, lends its small 
neighbor a handful of carabinieri to 
do the job. A detachment of these 
benevolent officers, wearing the blue 
and white colors of San Marino under 
the sleeve, is shown on the left. 
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THE LARGEST CITY IN SAN MARINO 


Although the republic of San Marino covers a scant thirty square 
miles, it is really not all one town. The village of Serravalle is 
the largest of the four districts which make up this miniature 


nation. One of the main streets of Serravalle is shown above. 
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A SQUARE IN SAN 
MARINO ON MARKET DAY 


When the cattle market is on 
in San Marino the adjoining 
streets are filled with groups 
of shouting boys, old women 
cooking savory dishes over 
charcoal fires, and young 
girls selling the product of 
their mothers’ art in booths 
and across tables to the pass- 
ers-by. The girl at the long 
table here shown is selling 
fish fried in oil, a specialty 
of San Marino. 


the center rises into the peaks of 


due to the instability of southern. 


weight of the Alps to the north. 
Everywhere in the Apennine foot- 
hills the earth strata are broken 
and tilted. Everywhere long 
slopes lead up to rocky precipices. 
In the earliest days of civilization 
no one thought of building a town 
in a convenient location. The 
greater the inconvenience of access 
the greater the security from in- 
vasion. The promontories and 
peaks of the Italian hills were con- 
sequently much sought after as strongholds in the days when 


every city was a nation unto itself and generally belligerently in- A 


clined toward all others. Many of these cities were old before 
there was any such thing as Rome, and never, until Garibaldi 
lighted the torch that burned away the barriers which had existed 
among Italy’s divisions, were they safe from pillage and aggression. 

A few hours’ ride almost due east from Florence, and at a point 
some fifteen miles inland from Rimini, a fashionable resort on the 
Adriatic, an isolated outpost of the Apennines rears its rocky 
crest a thousand feet precipitously from the plain which, from 
its base, slopes downward to meet the level of the sea, above 
which the summit of the mountain reaches a total of 2,400 
feet. The summit itself is a bare, wind-swept plateau, utterly 
inaccessible from every side save one, where by difficult and 
rocky ways it was always possible to reach the top, ways that 
are now converted into winding roads leading on either hand 
to the valleys below. In the third century, when Roman perse- 
cution was sweeping with fire and sword the Christians from the 
opposite coasts of Dalmatia, Marinus, a humble stonecutter of 
Arbe, one of the most picturesque of Dalmatian islands, fled 
from his persecutors and took refuge in central Italy. Preach- 
ing the faith, adherence to which had exiled him from his island 
home, his crude but vivid eloquence gained the ear and finally the 
heart of a wealthy Roman woman, owner of this lonely rock, 
and that he might find thereon a place of safety for himself and 
the converts he was gathering around him she presented him 
with the mountain for his home. Then on the rocky summit 
began the nucleus of the town, the independence of which was 
a legal fact because of the nature of the gift, and a persistent 
fact because of the impregnability of its situation. 

Here gathered many, hundreds of believers from all over Italy, 
and when Marinus finally passed away in the odor of sanctity 
his memory was a sainted one, and his town became San Marino. 
But the town, like other Italian cities of the Middle Ages, was 
not only a city, but a State, with all the forms and attributes 
of a sovereign government. Other hill towns, like Perugia, 
extended their power beyond their walls, and their neighbors . 
fell before them. But San Marino entered on no career of con- 
quest, and, secure'on her inaccessible heights, a very Gibraltar 
of Italy, was never conquered. Once Cesar Borgia came this way 
and in 1503 forced his soldiers within the walls, but so brief 
was his occupancy that it takes no rank as a conquest, scarce, 
indeed, as an interruption of the long line of elected rulers. Again 
in 1739 the army of the Pope occupied the city, but when the 
matter was presented by petition to the Pontiff the invaders were 
withdrawn. 

And finally came Napoleon. Kingdoms and republics fell 


The Italian peninsula, which at ° 


the Apennines, is the seat of great \ 
earthquake disturbance, probably |) 


Europe. as a consequence of the | 
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' MARKET DAY IN 
BORGO MAGGIORE 


Borgo Maggiore, commonly 
called a “suburb” of San 
Marino, is distinct from the 
remainder of the republic 
only because the top of the 
rock is not large enough to ac- 
commodate all of the twelve 
thousand San Marinians. 
Borgo Maggiore is at the bot- 
tom of the rock. This view 
shows the main square on 
a market day. There is 
nothing especially medieval 
about either the wares or the 
populace, and yet the laws 
which govern these people 
are the old and simple laws 
of ancient Rome. They are 
a people who have never been 
conquered nor absorbed. 


before him, until upon this little 
rock remained the only indepen- 
dent government in Italy. Resist- 
ance was hopeless, and after 1,400 
years of free and independent 
government the oldest republic on 
earth waited its doom. I do not 
know even the names of the men 
at the head of the State in that 
fateful time, but they were elo- 
quent and wise and brave, and 
they sought and won an interview 
with the great general. It must 
have been like interviewing des- 
tiny. So eloquently did they portray their cause—that of liberty; 
so artfully did they appeal to the conqueror’s vanity—was his 
mission not to strike down tyranny and preserve freedom ?—that 


Napoleon declared he would rather his right hand should wither 


than that he should be a party to the destruction of this ancient 
government of the people. And San Marino was saved. 

And later, when all other cities and States of Italy united 
into that magnificent nation of today, San Marino alone held 
back; and, moved by the thought of her historic past, of her 
vast antiquity, the armies of the new Italy passed her by, and 
on her mountain top she yet lords it as of yore over the great 
plain and looks forth untroubled across the western hills, an 
utterly strange but living survival of a past that elsewhere is 
but a tradition and a memory. 

But what of today? What do you find when once you 
have followed the long white road from Rimini, have gone the 
fair country ways, and have climbed to the summit of the great 
rock ? 

In the first place, you find Italy on the way, for here lies 
the heart of the land. As the road leaves the plain all that Italy 
means to the imagination lies before you, and all that spell of 
beauty, of half-told romance, that has exercised its fascination on 
all generations and all races of men, lays its charm most potently 
upon you. It has been said that every man has two countries, 
his own and Italy, and in summer and on an Italian road the truth 
of the saying is emphasized and you feel an exhilarating passion 
for the land and the people. An exultant love of life—their life— 
and deep delight in the beauty of form, of color, in the free- 
blowing winds from the arching sky; the warm scents from the 
sunburned fields, in the broken notes of bird song, the beauty 
of lights and shadows on far white villages, the joy and the 
mystery of the road where something new, strange and always 
delightful is waiting beyond every turn. Before you are the 
mountains, dim as the ancient life that came and went upon 
them. Like ghostly hints from that life, great white oxen toil 
their dusty way down to the sea, driven by oval-faced, black- 
eyed peasants, cheeks a glow of splendid brown and red; and 
graceful women pass with tall water jars upon their heads, like 
pictures from an Etruscan frieze. Poplared streams cross the 
highway under Roman bridges; broken towers of feudal strong- 
holds crumble on occasional hilltops; close-built villages, white 
and still in the hot sun, lie amid the olive groves; between the 
mulberry trees swing long festoons and grapevines. Noon is on 
the land, and the road is almost empty; under wayside shade 
laborers drink their red wine or sleep; little children play half- 


naked in the shuttered streets of little towns. And all the while 
Italy is singing its song to your heart—a siren song, for, by the 


THE PORTA SAN FRANCESCO, SAN MARINO 


This ancient bastion is the main entrance to the city of San 

Marino proper. In the upper right-hand corner of the picture may 

be seen the government palace which crowns the rock. It is 

interesting to note that oxen in San Marino are commonly shod 
like horses. 
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fire of our chilly northern spring I close my eyes, and Italy 
comes back to me, but it is not the Italy of Rome nor of 
Florence, but the Italy of the white road, of the hot, still noon, 
of the wind that came from the Apennines, and the perfume of 
sunburned fields. 

After hours of driving you see, misty with the distance, a 
cliff, a wall, that ends the valley through which the road slopes 
upward. It is the rock of San Marino, and as you draw nearer 
it lifts still higher from the plain, a great line of precipice edged 
with walls, the skyline broken with towers. Two or three miles 
away you cross a bridge at the frontier and the flag of Italy is 
superseded by the white and blue of the Republic. Originally 
confined to the rock itself, it was not until the Middle Ages that 
the boundaries were extended to their present limits and made 
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heavy wagons along the dusty roads, and even the carts in whi hn} 
the peasant and his family come to town. 4 

Through a massive gate you enter the lower city. e little } 
square is filled with folk from the cattle market. Shouting boys | 
are splashing in the fountain; old women are cooking odd-looking jj 
messes over charcoal stoves, proclaiming aloud their culinary} 
abilities to the crowd, many of whom press near to buy. Inj 
shady corners and under big umbrellas family groups are at| 
dinner. The rock which forms ‘one side of the square is pierced 
with caves, and in these shadowy wine cellars are outlined men} 
drinking at little tables, and gambling as they drink. _ Outside | 
it is a laughing, good-natured crowd, continually moving back} 
and forth in picturesque confusion. Around the corner stairs} 
cut in the rock lead mysteriously upward and finally, by little | 


| 


ONE OF SAN MARINO’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Looking downhill toward the Italian alps, one sees the village of Fiorentino, one of the four groups into which the republic of San Marino is 
divided. San Marino is only about six miles long by five miles wide, and its standing army numbers barely one hundred men, yet it has never 
been conquered. Napoleon came very near to performing that humiliating disservice to the cause of liberty which he espoused, but the San 


Marinians approached him tactfully and so appealed to his vanity that he resolved to leave it intact. 


The republic was thereby assured an 


unbroken line of history from the earliest years of the Christian Era until today. No other republic can boast that its institutions have endured 
almost unchanged for nearly two thousand years. 


to include a number of little villages that had grown up in the 
shadow of the mountain. There is no customs examination at 
the border, as, by a reciprocity treaty with Italy, goods are ad- 
mitted free, and by a further stipulation, all other goods coming 
through Italy for San Marino are taxed at the Italian custom 
house of the place of entry, the sums so collected being remitted 
to the San Marino government; the revenue from this source 
amounting to about $1,000 a month. 

Right at the base of the immense cliff, the summit of which 
extends for a mile or more of irregular length, is gathered a 
little village of low, white houses, and in an open space near 
by is the cattle fair, which is held throughout the summer, and 
on the day of my arrival packed the grounds with hundreds 
of huge, white, long-horned creatures. Most of them were shod 
like horses, for they not only draw the primitive plow, but the 


levels and narrow lanes, reach the summit and the town. Here 
the streets run in a perfect network of confusion, narrow ways, 
plunging for a little space down the mountain side and hurrying 
back again; ways that seem almost as lonely and as empty as 
the dream streets of San Gimignano. The tall houses abut so 
closely and the streets are so narrow that even the daylight seems 
old and gray, and the shadows reach menacingly up the bare, 
stained walls that are pierced with but few windows, all heavily 
barred or shuttered. 

The one hotel stands in a quiet square, where girls softly come 
and go to the cistern, bearing their beautiful pitchers of dull 
red clay firmly on their great coils of black hair. You enter the 
inn through a hallway by the café, a twisting stairway of worn 
stone steps takes you to the dining-room floor, another flight 
brings you past the kitchen, and on the fourth floor a stone- 
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paved hallway lets out upon a 
garden, and a lane where an 
old woman sits by the wall with 
distaff in hand spinning; so 
strangely placed are these queer 
streets. Within the inn the 
floors are all of stone. At night 
a boy lights one of the many 
candles that stand on a table by 
the door, and precedes you 
along a dark echoing hall to 
your room, where he lights an- 
other, and in a wavering yellow 
circle vanishes down the dark- 
ness. 

Out in the town little is ever 
doing. Sometimes the loungers 
along the square in front of the 
statehouse (to use our own 
term) talk politics, for, in spite 
of the low taxes, there are not 
a few Socialists in San Marino; 
and, as ever, where men and 
women gather, the play of 
human passions everywhere and 
at all times the same makes the 
stories of human interest that 
women whisper about as they 
wash at the pool in the lower 
town, and men laugh about as 
some slim young chap looks at 
the moon silently, alone. No 
newspaper is published here, but 
when the heavy diligence pauses 
on its afternoon run from 
Rimini by the great gate below 
the hill, and the mailbags have 
been carried to the post office 
that stands in the square above, 
then the people delight to gather 
_ here where the sunset air comes 
cool from the mountains, and in 


INSIDE THE GATE OF SAN MARINO 


Pal 


life, but nowhere save at San 
Marino does medievalism itseli 
actually exist, not as a remi- 
niscence, but as a vital, potent, 
present fact. For here laws, 
customs, everything that touches 
the life of the people, is not 
of the present, not of the rest 07 
Europe, but comes up ow 
of the past, a unique survival 
of antiquity. Here, alone 
among the towns and States 07 
earth, the rights of the people. 
the affairs of today, are still 
regulated by the ancient law o7 
Rome. Elsewhere the Roman 
or Civil law may be the basis 
of codes, as in France and the 
state of Louisiana, but here 1- 
remains wholly effective and 
almost unchanged, even as 
Roman lawyers gave it to the 
land. Here even time itself is 
of the past, the day being 
divided into four quarters of six 
hours each. One o’clock in the 
morning marks the end of the 
first hour, and when the clock 
strikes six the first quarter oi 
the day is done; so at seven the 
clock strikes one again, and so 
on, no clock in San Marino 
ever striking more than six 
strokes. At the quarter, a big 
bell tolls the hour, and a smaller 
bell follows with one stroke for 
the first quarter, two for the 
half hour, and three for the 
three-quarters. 

San Marino is unique in more 
respects than size only. The 
machinery of its government is 
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terns, built five hundred years 

ago, and still in use. No wells 

‘are deep enough to pierce the water 
level, but the frequent rains that drive 
across the mountains afford a bountiful 
supply of water for cooking, and every- 
body drinks wine, anyway. As _ for 
washing, that goes on at the fountain 
in the lower town. 

By day the people think they are 
busy. Great quarries are sunk deep in 
the flanks of the mountain, and the 
fine gray stone is shipped throughout 
Italy. But the men and boys at work 
here, and the lazy white oxen that draw 

; the stone to the sea, all move slowly in 
the hot Italian sun, and there are many 
intervals of rest, when in the shade the 
white bread and red wine give excuse 
for ease. he 

Europe is becoming very modern, 
very cosmopolitan, so that only here 
and there does the atmosphere of the 
Middle Ages still survive. It lingers 
within the walls of Rothenburg, and in 
San Gimignano we see the perfect shell, 
the outward semblance, of this medieval 


accurate information, I take the 
liberty of quoting a part of his 
conversation here. He says, 

“There was no formality in the way 
of entering the government building. 
With true republican simplicity the door 
stood wide open, with a curtain to 
screen the sun. A boy who sat at a 
desk in the anteroom of the Secretary 
took my letters and our cards, and 
almost immediately the Secretary ap- 
peared, and ushered us into his private 
office. Over his desk hung two large 
pictures, one of Hayes, the other of 
Garfield. “No, said the Secretary, ‘I 
do not know how they came there; 
they seem to have been always on the 
wall. Your countrymen come here very 
seldom. I never met an American 
before.’ Then all through the hot sum- 
mer afternoon the courteous, affable 


Women in the village of Monte Giar- 
dino, the fourth subdivision of San 
Marino, still: spin from the distaff in 
the old-fashioned way by pulling the 
thread through the mouth. 
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Secretary explained to me with the aid of the interpreter the 
curious and complex government of the Republic. 

“*VYou must remember, first of all,’ said he, ‘that you are 
considering the only medieval government in Europe that now 
exists; kingdoms and empires preserve their names and _ their 
boundaries, but as a matter of fact their forms and laws and 
customs are all of today; only in San Marino are they still of 
yesterday.’ 

“Vou speak of a Republic, your Excellency, but is it a Republic 
in fact?’ 

“ “Absolutely. 
1905 the distinc- 
tions theretofore 
existing between 
plebeians and 
nobles, and _ the 
townspeople and 
those without the 
walls, that pre- 
viously had always 
existed, were abol- 
ished, and now 
every citizen has 
a right to vote.’ 

“ “How often do 
your elections take 
place ?’ 

S laynear Vp SLX 
months. You will 
remember that in 
all the city repub- 
lics of Italy, par- 
tueulan fy Pam 
Venice, whose in- 
fluence was always 
very strong in 
San Marino, the 
people were ever 
jealous of indi- 
vidual power, and 
therefore divided 
that power when- 
ever possible. 
From the begin- 
ning we adopted, 
for this reason, 
the dual form of 
government. We 
do not have a 
President, but 
ie Or (Chai e 
Regents, who are 
jointly the head 
of the State, and, 
that they may not 
remain in office 
long enough to 
assume as per- 
sonal the preroga- 
tive of power, we 
limit their term to 


Since the amendment of our constitution in 


tion convenient to surrounding centers. 


six months and make the approach both dangerous and difficult. 

make them  in- Weald ae ae NGer oes out after you. 

ici z , upheaval of the earth’s crust, served the founders of San Marino admirably. 
5 gible a He elec to this hill city is up the steep slope to the left. * 
10n. dicieehias fields hundreds of feet below. 


been the law for 
centuries, and is 
the law today.’ 

“ “How is this election held, your Excellency ?’ 

is Wits people elect a council of sixty, meeting for that pur- 
pose in the square in front of this building. The vote is by 
ballot, and on the day of election there are present a number 
of little girls dressed in white. If a voter cannot read or write 
he selects a little girl who can, who prepares his ballot for him. 
A little girl, signore, is the purest thing on earth, and she is 
sure to practice no deceit on the man who trusts her,’ 

“Ts everyone eligible for membership in the Council” 

“*Yes, since the constitution of 1905, except that a son is not 
to be elected if his father is already a Councilman. We do not 
believe that one family should have two representatives. The 


THE FORTRESS AND CITY OF SAN MARINO 


In medieval and earlier times no one chose the site of a city because of accessibility or loca- 
The idea was to get as far away as possible and to 


A great mass of stratified rock, thrust up by some 


1 ( _ This view is from the entrance gate of the second tower on the 
summit of the ridge, looking toward the fortress and the city of San Marino proper. 


TRAVGE 


members of the great council elect a smaller council of twelve. 
In this is lodged, with the Regents, the real power of the State. 
In addition to their administrative duties they act as a court, 
and although few lawyers are among them they are the court 
of last resort, hearing appeals, and having charge of estates. When 
they sit as a court they call in a lawyer from outside the Republic, 
who acts as their advisor.’ 

“Why is this lawyer selected from outside San Marino?’ 
I asked. 

“‘Our population is so small,’ answered the Secretary, ‘that 
every man is necessarily related to many another citizen, and it 
would be difficult, 
therefore, for a 
townsman to be 
impartial, It is 
for the same rea- 
son that the judge 
before whom all 
civil cases are 
held in the first 
instance must be 
a lawyer from 
without the State. 
The Regents se- 
lect him for a 
term of -three 
years, whereupon 
he moves to San 
Marino, where he 
must remain until 
his successor 1s 
chose nyjeeaieire 
judge who hears 
criminal cases 
must also be an 
alien, but he need 
not live here dur- 
ing his term, as 
our people are so 
law-abiding that 
there is very little 
for him to do. At 
present we have 
only one convict 
in the  peniten- 
tiary, and as his 
term soon expires 
the place will then 
be empty.’ ”’ 


State is well 


nity of the nation. 
Around the walls 
are pictures) yor 
historic scenes 
from the day 
when Marinus 
first preached on 
the rock to the in- 
cidents of recent 
times, all done in 
the soft, warm 
coloring to which 
an Italian artist 
inevitably turns to 
find his medium 
of expression. 

One evening I walked alone on the great terrace, faced by 
the palace of the Republic, backed by the old bell tower, and 
built up on one side by a row of buildings black with age. On 
the open side a low parapet protects from the vast and twilight 
spaces that drop away before you. To walk here is worth 
coming far to do. The dull pink and brown tile roofs cascade 
sharply down the clifflike rocks to where, a thousand feet below, 
begins the enormous sweep of the valley, lifting up again into 
ridge after ridge of the Apennines that finally melt into the 
purple shadows of the night. The moon swings round the 


There was no telling when your neighbor 


i nr The approach 
On the right the precipice falls sheer to the 


ancient clock tower and to the east silvers the distant Adriatic, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Streets of Marseilles—A City With Seaport Gusto—Fish 
Soup and the True Dish of Thackeray 


By Rosert M. Coates 


(Illustrations by Wynn) 


and blend—not in a jarring riot of barbaric opposites, as 

at Port Said; not, as at Constantinople, with the golden 
barrier of the Horn between; but naturally, intimately, as warp 
and woof thread equally through the finished fabric—that is 
Marseilles. Marseilles is too often for the hasty tourist but an 
angle in the Paris-to-Rome excursion, a train shed where you are 
shunted noisily in the early morning before your train whirls. you 
out again through the tunnels of the Riviera—but a city well worth 
visiting, nevertheless. 

For at Marseilles the vie de Provence is brushed with the 
darker glamor of Africa, lightly, exotically, as the touch of tan 
on the cheek of a maiden of Marseilles. Notable as all the sea- 
ports of the Mediterranean are for the clash of races, there is 
none from Cadiz to Naples where the mixture, as one may put it, 
is so chemically complete. 

There are the streets, the quarters of the city, bearing Arabic 
or French titles indiscriminately. One turns a corner of the rue 
Va-a-la-Mer (and what street name could be more typically 
French?) and finds the rue d’Endowme, with the sun clashing as 
resonantly on its yellow walls as it does in the syllables of its 
name. The Boulevard Sakakini cuts the Traverse des Marron- 
niers; one mounts to the plateau of Malmousque at the farseeing 
tip of the Corniche—by way of the rue de la Dowane, and the 
Bassin de Radoub is fronted by the Bassin National. Here cer- 
tainly, in what has been called the living history of a city—the 
names of its streets—do we find two races and two languages weay- 


GPP sna ten a city where the East and the West meet magically, 


- ing smoothly into each other. 


One finds it too in the life of Marseilles, pulsing in the warm, 
free-hearted gestures of its uproariously sunny streets. There are 
the tiny shops, each with its glittering display of bric-a-brac to 
catch the curious passer-by, the doorless entrance, like a bazaar 
in Algiers, with a curtain of painted rattan strings or a strip of 
ruglike fabric to keep the interior dark and cool. Inside, there 
are ornaments in wrought brass from Tunis, cloth from Arabia, 
lace-fine in texture; there is the odor of the Orient in the air— 
but it is a fat, red-cheeked Frenchwoman who comes forward to 
wait on you, with the burring dialect of the Midi on her tongue. 

Or go down the Cannebiére, and a man passes with the yellow- 
brown skin of the Arab, and the Arab’s lank, swinging walk, but 
he wears the latest pinch-back Parisian complet pour hommes, and 


his necktie is an echo from the’ Boulevard des Capucines itself. 


On the terrasse of the enormous Café Riche—unequaled, I 
believe, through all France for the number of its mirrors and the 
brilliance of its lights and the uproar at its tables—you see a 
rotund, rubicund French rentier, sipping a tiny cup of Turkish 
coffee, while at the next table a wrinkled old Moroccan, in fez, 
burnous and slippers, crooks brown fingers through the handle 
of a demu of beer! 

And the girls of Marseilles! 
them : 


There is a song they sing about 


Et la belle, belle, belle Marseillaise 
Est la plus belle, belle, belle dame du monde. 


Its very earnestness makes it monotonous, but surely she is the 
most beautiful, if not of the world, at least of France. There is 
a healthy, athletic swing in her walk that one finds in no other 
woman but the American. Her eyes have a softer appeal, her 
lips a firmer curve than the beauty of Spain. And when, at 
August’s end, with cheeks and arms brown as a berry from days 
on the beach at the Prado, we see her dressed in the soft, white 
fabrics she usually affects, strolling under the trees of the Allées 
de Meilhan with her burly beau—then does it seem most charm- 
ingly that the chic of France has taken the perfume of Araby for 
its own. 


6 


A French café where bull-necked Italian sailors sing “Yvonne” 
and “Donna di Napoli.” 


But perhaps the great charm of Marseilles is that there is 
nothing to “see,” in the guide-book sense of the word. 

We had voyaged from Sens, with its stocky old cathedral over- 
looking the battered square. Through Villeneuve-le-Roi, with its 
pointed towers and Gothic gateways, its every house a picture of 
creamy antiquity, we had gone, and we had slept in our blankets 
on the hill that overlooks Tonnerre, a stone’s throw from its 
ruined castle, and in all these places their beauties had been as if 
we surprised a sleeper. 

Dijon, with its sculptured houses and baronial fireplaces, Beaune, 
its ancient walls, and dreamy Avignon—looking back on the three 
weeks of tramping it was as if we had gone through dead cities. 
We had seen so little of the present in these monuments of the 
past. Nothing moved in the streets, as we remembered them, 
except perhaps a cabman, clattering across the bridge with a fare 
for the Palace of the Popes. 

Not so Marseilles, and it was refreshing to rise again to the 
present after so deep a plunge in the past. For Marseilles has 
the seaport gusto, and though her history is perhaps as old as 
Rome, though the Emperors had their summer homes in the 
islands of Hyéres, and the Roman traders knew the port of 
Massilia, there are surprisingly few landmarks to be found in the 
hurly-burly of her streets. 

What few there are, I believe, are seldom seen by the visitor. 
There are so many distractions in the life of the present that few 
people can persevere. It was only after three trials that we finally 
arrived at the cathedral. 

On the map it looks easy enough. It lies out on the Quai de ld 
Joliette; one has but to go down the Grande Rue to its end and— 
but, ah! the Grande Rue. Twisting narrowly along the comb of 
the ridge that is the Vieux Port, its sidewalks lined with shops 
and the shops jammed with cheeses and petticoats, blue-tasseled + 
berets, knives and lace and sides of beef, false teeth, Algerian 
woven goods brightly patterned and light as cobwebs, braided 
leather belts, boxes worked in Moorish mosaic, and the street itself 
jammed with sailors and fishwives and a few specimens of every 
other kind of people in the world—we walked so slowly down the 
Grande Rue, we turned so often down side streets that scrambled 
this way and that down the slopes on either side, we lost ourselvés 
so often and cared so little whether we ever found our way out 
again, that it was only after two failures that we eventually reached ‘ 


ae y ee 


denly, making him pick his way to the tip of the point of land that 
stretches farthest out into the sea. And we threaded through all 
the devious paths of the Parc du Pharo, till we found a shelf of 
rock where the wind came clean and cool from Africa, and where, 
turning, we could see all of Marseilles behind us, lying among 
her three hills like some yellow-haired woman in the sun, with her 
arms stretched around the slip of blue water that is the Vieux 
Port. 

Coming back again, that afternoon, our way skirted the bottom i 
of the hill of Notre Dame de la Garde. We looked once at the 
interminable stretch of steps, once at the villainous nineteenth- 
century church at the top, once at each other—and continued 
silently on our way. Once more, in Marseilles, we had seen too 
many other things to look at the thing to “see.” 

But if there are no frescoes by Piero della Francesca, no 
obelisks, or fourtenth-century glass, no ruins of Norman abbeys, 
old chateaux, or equestrian statues of Louis XIV in Marseilles— 
if the city does not possess a single painting by Leonardo—it has, 
nevertheless, its one claim to distinction. It is the home of 
bouillabaisse. 

To be sure, I have been served in Rome with a guppa di pesce, ~~! 
which seemed to my eye and nose and palate to be identical—but 
that, undoubtedly, is due to the fact that I was not born in Mar- 
seilles, and therefore have not learned to split the fine hair that 
divides the true from the false bowillabaisse. For, despite the 
fact that you can get in Paris and-even in far-off London a sub- | | 
stance asserted to be bowillabaisse, any true Marseillais will tell || 
you that it isn’t so. Only in the Midi, and, in the Midi, especially 
at Marseilles, can the true, the real, the definitive original and 
authoritative bouillabaisse be had. 

And bouillabaisse, to the uninitiated gourmet, can be described | 
as a sort of stew, or soup, or goulash, or chowder—or as a bit of 
all four, made of as many different kinds of seafood as happen to 
§ be on hand when the cook starts work. There is a piece of toast, 
Se 1 . floating like a submerged raft, and usually a few strips of what 

) “> seem to be seaweed come up with the first spoonful. A small 


(Continued on page 44) 


“You see a rotund, rubicund French rentier, sipping a tiny cup 
of Turkish coffee, while at the next table a wrinkled old Moroc- 
can, in his fez, burnows and slippers sips a more Continental drink.” 


the. Cathedral. It squats in a waste of newly cleared sand mounds, 
as: recent and disconsolate and uninspiring a piece of architecture 
asa tenement in Flatbush. Its only charm lies in the fact that, 
from the terrace that fronts it, one overlooks the shipping in the 
outer port, and out past the funnels to the breakwater and the 
open sea beyond. 

There are museums—of natural history, of art, of archeology,— 
but I have never met anyone who has visited them. People who 
try to go out to the Parc Borely usually forget their purpose when 
they reach the Prado, with its red-striped awnings and green tables 
and throngs of splashing bathers. 

Then, too, one intends for a time to climb to the top of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, perched on her barren hill above Les Catalans. 
Formerly one could only reach the little shrine of the sea by 
climbing a tremendous number of stone steps that led straight up 
the sharply sloping mount. We decided to make the trip. 

To be sure, there is now an ascenseur to landward, by which 
one’ can surprise the summit from the rear. But less effort, and 
consequently less penitence, is involved. Moreover, we argued, 
it would be something in the nature of a feat to climb the steps. 
Anyone can ride in an elevator. 

Unfortunately, our way took us down the Quai de Rive Neuve, 
with the rows of ships riding easily at the moorings, and troops 
of strange-faced sailors moving stragglingly along the walks. We 
wandered for hours there, watching the truckers: blustering before 
the great warehouses as the teams rumbled over the cobbles, watch- 
ing the loading and unloading of strange merchandise and the 
men on the decks of the ships, working at hawser or hoist. 

‘here was a sidewalk café where we halted, and a group of 
Italian sailors singing “Yvonne,” and “Donna di Napoli” to the 
tunes that one of them coaxed out of an old accordeon. We 
followed the cobbly dockside down to the Bassin de Carenage, 
where. a cluttered tangle of brown-sailed, blue-hulled fishermen 
lay at mooring and a gray-headed old mariner in a black jersey 
sat on the beach, hammering inexplicably at the keel of an upended 
dory. And then out on the strip of sun-smitten dusty road that 
led past the Fort Saint Nicolas. 


Bowillabaisse is not ordinary fish soup. Perhaps its most dis- 
‘ : : tinguishing feature is that the head of the generous fish who is 
We were led by that strange feeling that grips a landsman sud- providing the dish is served to the enthusiastic diner. | 
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SLIOME o¥%e TORY THEVE? 


Glimpses of North Africa—The Arabs of Today—Mosques and Minarets— 


E started to keep a diary! 


Most inexperienced travelers do. 
that first impressions, no matter how briefly expressed, 

are most palatable to the casual reader’s jaded appetite. 
But somehow all diaries, even the clever ones, seem to bear a 
distinct family resemblance. They sound like a timetable and 


fail to describe the real conditions. 


A paragraph once in a while would be more suggestive of our 
mood. We would only write when we felt there was something 


to say and not simply to have a nota- 
' tion attributable to March 30th or 
- May 7th. 

As we steamed into our first port, 
small boats flashed before us—emerald 
green, yellow, orange, salmon, lavender 
and pink, they clustered about the 
steamer, selling figs, dates, oranges, 
loquats, colored candy and much else. 
On a jade sea, it was a setting for Jules 
Guerin. The white, arched and 
mosaicked buildings, grouped from the 
sea to the hilltop, looked like the marble 
staircase to some unheard-of dream 
castle. The only relief from this intense 
whiteness was the ancient cypress trees. 
What an ally! 

We backed to the seawall and made 
fast; paid our bills, selected our bag- 
gage, showed our credentials and dis- 
embarked. 

Algiers—and Africa! 

This was something different! 

Here we were to stay. Our baggage 
was literally confiscated. A noble Turk 
took hold of our entire collection of 
worldly goods, put it in a deep-bot- 
tomed boat and told us to call at the 
custom house at two o'clock for it. 
With misgivings we sauntered off the 
wharf and tried to be cheerful, but the 
fate of our “only” was uppermost in 
our minds. Then up to the quay, where 
a young Maltese speaking “American” 
approached us. He begged to be of as- 
sistance, and said because he had been 
to America his fee would be very small. 
Later we learned what this brotherly 
stuff meant. 

Well, his pleadings—they are all ex- 
pert in ‘Arabia—ended in our hiring him 
for a servant. His first official act was 
to bargain for ten minutes with a cabby. 
We hid behind a large cypress, knowing 


They feel perhaps 


Constantine and the Forbidden Atlas 


By MatuHew BEECHER 


the failing which natives have for an American pocketbook. It 


was on the outside of a good-sized park, just in front of a quaint 
French florist’s street stand. Inside the railing exotic trees and 
plants grew in profusion. 
and humble Jews wandered aimlessly about. Finally Maurice, 
the guide, struck a close bargain and we jumped into the cab. 


Arabs of many tribes, proud Caids 


A restaurant on the quay, overlooking the harbor, was selected 


Dark faces that never smile, a haughty air cov- 

ering centuries of mosqued secrets, and a 

smoldering fanaticism, are universal along the 

north coast of Africa. This sheik carries for 

a bandoleer little boxes of charms against 

night, evil, and sickness. The fourth box 
probably contains matches. 


as the place for lunch. 


After lunch, with money to change and 
baggage to get, we decided in favor of the money. Maurice 


brought us to the banker’s, and had us 
start life anew with francs as the 
standard—from there to the custom 
house, waiting a half hour for our lug- 
gage to be inspected. 

Then up Rue Michelot to the Mus- 
tapha Quarter and a quiet hotel, run 
by a ruddy and shiny-faced old Eng- 
lishwoman of about seventy, and her 
daughter. After registering us with the 
hotel and the police, she insisted upon 
running the elevator herself. An Arab 
porter took our bags up by way of the 
stairs and beat us to the room. 

In the morning we set out to steal a 
look at Notre Dame d'Afrique, past 
innumerable Arab houses, the cornices 
of which were scalloped and, on all of 
them, directly underneath, about ten 
feet deep, were elaborate designs laid 
in mosaic. The colorings differed with 
the individual’s taste, but not one could 
be classed as ordinary—all gave ev?- 
dence that their owners possessed wealth. 
A peek through one of the grilled gate- 

ways showed a path lined with gnarled 
olive and lemon trees bright with their 
fruit. Before us, on the crest of the 
hill, we could see the beautiful cathedral 
through a frame of twisting, writhing 
olive trees. 

As dusk came on we turned back 
toward the city. The natives were be- 
ginning to leave the European section; 
streaming back to the native quarter, a 
winding street that goes from ‘The 
Mosque of Sidi Abderrahman, at the 
foot of the hill, to the very top—always 
winding, like the burnous they wear, 
with alleys leading to blank walls—so 
narrow that the wooden awnings over 
windows and doors overlap. Arabs 
squatted in shadowy doorways, silent 
and dark. Stalwart and handsome, with 


many coveted European medals for 
bravery dangling from their tunics, 
they seemed to be destined for some- 
thing better. Boys  screechingly 
dodged in and out of the crowd that 
surged in no particular direction. The 
odors suggested nothing of the fabled 
Orient. News of the attar of roses 
and jasmine, of which every traveler 
dreams, was confined to small posters 
advertising some French perfume. 

Now we felt the lonesomeness of 
the East. Back to the unlighted city 
and dinner. Every blind and shade 
was drawn. Not a sliver of light 
emerged, ‘This greenish white city at 
dusk, piled layer on layer up to the 
rim of the sky, with strange archi- 
tecture silhouetted against a trans- 
parent deep 
blue, was 
to be our 
home. 

At the 
base of the 
hill clus- 
tered 
myriads of 
small dane- 
ing, yel- 
lowish 
(errs wlltne 2), 
forming a 
fringe for 
this beauti- 


This noble son of the 
desert has a smile to 
prove to his friends 


that he knows the 
camera is harmless. 


ful Oriental design, 

Along the waterfront the restaurants 
are bright until ten o'clock, It being 
cool, we dined indoors with the majority 
in a typical Parisian setting, It was 
hard to imagine this the center of 
northern Africa. lower vendors, with 
buds of tare coloring, sold small 
bunches to men as well as women. The 
dinner seemed the best we ever had. 
Perhaps the quality and quantity of the 
wine helped, 

Wandering out after dinner, we found 
that there was not the slightest attrac- 
tion in the city that night—not even for 
those intimate with its secrets. The 
rench residents slowly disappeared 
from the streets: the Arabs had been 
indoors since sunset, Religious scruples 
affect their habits in many queer ways, 
but none more noticeably than the early- 
to-bed edict. Everywhere along the 
coast we found most Arabs off the 
streets after dark, 

The desertion of the streets was sur- 
prising, Even in a small New England 
town street life does not completely dis- 
appear at nine o'clock, We recognized 
this as the first of many differences be- 
tween the civilization of North Africa and that of Europe. Of 
course, there were a few straggling Arabs, but like all “black 
sheep,” they looked their part, 

Being forced to turn in early, we found that the street cars 
had actually stopped running, Cabs had vanished for lack of 
trade, so we walked up the long hill to Mustapha Superior and 
our hotel. : 

It was a lonely walk through unfamiliar streets and alleys, 
practically all in darkness, The occasional wall-lamp flickered low 
and cast a dim light. The hotel was more than a mile distant, yet 
we encountered no one on the way. Occasionally a subdued strain 
of unfamiliar music relieved the climb, ‘ 

We left the hotel next morning bent upon visiting Notre Dame 
d'Afrique, and had our breakfast en route. The cathedral stands 
on the hill that partially surrounds Algiers. It faces out to sea 
and tradition has it that shipwrecked sailors, saved on the shore 


THE MOORISH TOWER OF 
AN ALGERIAN MOSQUE 


Like an Oriental carpet or a fine brocade, this 

masterpiece of mosaic work seems to hang as 

if let dowh from heaven. 

cent, it does not need the muezzin to call 
attention to Allah. 
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below from death in a raging storm, vowed that they would builc 
a chapel on the spot. The building contains a relic which bring: 
pilgrims from many continents for its miraculous cures. Visibl 
testimonials in the form of crutches, braces, trusses and the walk 
ing sticks of the blind are hung on the wall. As we approached 
the sound of male voices singing hymns told of a ceremony in 
side. It was a feast day. The devout were arriving in drove! 
by bus and on foot. Some fifty brothers made up the choir, th 
beauty and finish of whose singing would make many professiona 
choral groups look to their laurels. The interior, to the ceiling, wa 
decorated in mosaic. The allegories of the religious life and o 
the early saints were pictured in these decorations. 

The exterior of Notre Dame is an imposing composition o 
many-sized golden domes. A golden statue of the Virgin, aboy: 
the main entrance in front, holds her outstretched hands in bene 
diction over the sea below. Three immense bronze doors at th 
head of a small flight of stone steps mark the main entrance. : 

The church is built of limestone tinted a delicate buff. A: 
effective mosaic frieze in blues and shades of lavender separate 
the main body from the golden dome 
above and delights the eye. a 

The Christian and Mohammedan re 
ligions mix well, evidently, or at leas 
are extremely tolerant of each othe; 
Anyway, the neighborhood of the cathe 
draly including the church step; 
swarmed with Arab beggars cryi 
“Alms for Allah.” 

The train for Tunis leaves early i 
the evening and arrives in the mornin 
at El Guerrah, a junction where yo 
change trains for Biskra, “The Garde 
of Allah,” and Timgad, with its Roma 
ruins. We continued on to Constanti 
and approached that city in the ear! 
morning light. Constantine, in the hea. 
of the Atlas Mountains, presents 
marvelous picture from every angle. 
cluster of white buildings situated on | 
cliff, it stands against the sky with | 
profile suggestive of tenacity. 

This cliff city has been the site of < 
major civilizations in the region up * 
the time of the Arabs and the Frenc’) 
Its admirable situation for defense fir 
made it a jealously guarded prize and i 
loss by the Romans came long after tl 
rest of their glorious Empire had cc 
lapsed. Much remains of the Romar 
engineering skill, chief of which /is ti 
viaduct. It spans the most diffict 


Topped by its cres- 


parts of the gorge and 
is in a perfect state of 
preservation 

The city is honey- 
combed, beneath its 
foundations, with 
great lime caverns. 
Three hundred feet 
under the hotel in the 
center of the city is 
a cave the depth of 
which has not vet 
been ascertained. The 
pools of water which 
spread their dark- 
nesses there, while 


The donkey of Algeria, when not 

carrying many times his own weight, 

stands drooping in the torturing sun, 
waiting for a shiftless master. 
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A descendant of the prophet himself. 

This old character is the sage of the 

market place of Gabés. He has a large 
following. 


gaining with the 


without a ripple and apparently stagnant, are as clear as mountain 
lakes. A spiral iron stairway leads to this underground crystal 
maze. 

The whole city is undermined by these caves and pools. In fact, 
because of this condition, French engineers have found it impos- 
sible to lay the tracks for a tramway system. Above the level 
of the ground the gnawing work of water is evident in the 
Rhummel gorge which flings its arm about the city of Constantine. 

In this cleft water, working through the ages, has played some 
queer pranks with the limestone. Eventually, it is predicted, the 
city will collapse by sections, until its site is one vast chasm. 

We went through caves and small tunnels, around sharp curves, 
high in the air. The sound of the raging torrent below warned us 
that a misstep would be unpleasant. The water oozing from 
myriads of pores in the rocks kept the planks of the walk mossy 
and too slippery for haste. 

Down beside the swirling rapids a better idea of the latent 
power of that furious stream forced itself upon us. The current 
had twisted rocks into fantastic shapes. 
It was evident why this water could go 
on through the years always remaining 
master. Great gray-winged cranes lived 
high in some of the crevices, from which 
tumbled miniature falls. The white veils 
of the water raveled to spray and disap- 
peared before reaching the bottom, so great 
was the height. The awkward cranes, un- 
expectedly coming into view, added an- 
other element of motion to the seething 
mass. 

We returned to Constantine by a dif- 
ferent route, so as to visit the baths. Arabs 
had taken advantage of many of the 
natural hot springs and constructed attrac- 
tively covered pools. The exit from this 
extraordinary place brought us out among 
the mountains opposite the city. Having 
plenty of time and desiring a peep at rural 
life, we continued on foot for miles 
through the country. 

Goatherds were plentiful and the Arab 
shepherds very friendly. The vastness of 
these dark mountains of the Atlas range 
is very inspiring. Overlapping each other 
to the horizon and beyond, they present a 
magnificent array of shapes. The valleys 
are rich and plentifully covered with green. 
Fields of asphodel, with its golden yellow 
flower, relieved occasionally by large 


Northern Africa. 


Self-reliant and unmolested, this Bedouin 
girl markets for the whole family bar- 
shrewdest 
with a twinkle in the eye. 


Everything is conveyed on donkey back in 


The donkey boy wraps 
himself well even when it is hot. 


An Arab lady is here shown preparing 

a dish of kous-kous before the doorway 

of her home on which the good-luck hand 
of Fatima is conspicuously painted. 


merchants 


patches of poppies, stretch for miles. Beautifully kept French 
roads lined with tall trees wind in and out across this scene of 
absolute quiet. 

We trudged back to Constantine, cutting across fields to save 
time as a storm approached. It broke with all its fury as we were 
abreast the wall and entrance to an Arab cemetery. Through 
the gate we saw the simple marking accorded the wealthy Arab 
when he dies. Cypress trees, which abound in this part of the 
world, fringe the edge of the cemetery. 

We reached the city and were in time to see the weekly parade 
of native troops with their justly famous band. Fifty Arabs 
in Zouave uniform, playing the fife and drum, bring the town 
to its feet. The effeet of the changing pitch and rhythm of native 
music, heard for the first time, is one of exhilaration. 

Long after dark in this same strange city we wandered 
aimlessly about from one street to another until, passing a nar- 
row street that leads to the Arab quarter, we were tempted by 
the strains of music to stop and listen. Finding its source to be 
in an old coffee house, we stood opposite, 
under an arcade, and looked in. Some 
thirty Arabs were squatting in a wide semi- 
circle on the floor. A small balcony, five 
feet high, ran straight across the back of 
the room. When the music ceased we de- 
cided to leave, but suddenly one of the five 
musicians started again and, one by one, 
the others joined in—the audience swaving 
and crooning. Gradually we went closer, 
hypnotized by the sound and motion. The 
dim light from candles, placed at odd in- 
tervals, threw long shadows that writhed 
and danced ‘across the walls. The high 
lights on the burnouses and tan faces gave 
the impression of figures behind the foot- 
lights of some strange, unreal world of 
drama. The music. played on the dulcimer, 
reed, tamborine and jug, appealed to every 
passion. The rhythm would suddenly 
change and become faster, then slow down 
and pitch once more. The tension was ter- 
rible—we wanted to screech! 

A sixteen-hour journey over a narrow- 
gauge mountain railroad brought us _ to 
Tunis at midnight, where darkness and 
silence reigned. 

Time passes swiftly for the traveler in 
Tunis—not because of the things one ought 
to do but because time itself is of no impor- 
tance. The temporal irritability of the West 
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is unknown here. The 
Arab’s only concern with 
time is that he shall not miss 
his prayers, which are made} 
five times a day. The; 
muezzin from the minaret | 
tells him when and he is, 
content with that. ! 
Perhaps the clear air and # 
the strange blue-green skies | 
work like an opiate. Per-, 
haps the senses are numbed , 
by this mingling of many 
stages, past and present, in, 
man’s development. The 
savage Bedouin, still un- 
tamed and looking so, el- 
bows past a sedate French 
schoolmaster. Tunis 
abounds in foreign races, 
some of whom adopt the na- 
tive dress and customs. But 
there is something in the 
mysterious race of Arabs 
that will not merge itself 
with others. The foreigner 
remains a Greek, Spaniard, 
Maltese, Sicilian, or Jew, 
even when he speaks Arabic 
fluently. Add to the above 
collection the tribes of the 
desert : Marabouts, Kabyles, 
Touaregs, Berbers and 
Bedouins; Moors from 
Morocco with peaked and 
black-bearded faces; Sene- 
galese and red-fezzed boys 
from the Soudan. They 
line the streets and haunt 
the shops. Their inscrutable 
faces and stately walk speak 
of another world, distant, 
silent and mysterious. The 
closed mosque gates, the 
heavy, inhospitable doors 
and high barred windows 
speak openly and unmis- 
takably of the distance 
which the West must keep. 
All these elements com- 
bined give a rareness to the 
city of Tunis that is like a 
sweet scent of the past: the 
romantic, hardly believable 


past. 
We turn into the narrow 
cobbled _ streets. W hite- 


washed and delicately tinted 
houses press to the last inch 
against the walk. Occa- 
sionally there is an open 
space before a mosque, or 
an entrance to the under- 
ground markets. Hand- 
wrought studded doors with 
ornate bronze hinges are set 
behind twisted pillars 
painted alternate stripes of 
pink and green. The win- 
_ dows are mere slits, set high 
in the wall, barred with dec- 
orative grillework painted 
every known shade and 
color. What hidden art 
treasures lie behind these 
walls, doors and slit win- 
dows! The Arab, urbanized, 
lives well. His inner courts 
with their fountains and 
mosaics; his love of sheer 


On the great hill which surrounds Algiers the Christian church, Notre 
Dame d’Afrique, can be seen glistening in the distance through a frame 


A mosaic doorway done in paint-box colors beckons to worshiper and 


infidel alike. 


NOTRE DAME AMONG THE MOSLEMS 


of gnarled and writhing olive trees. 


AN ENTRANCE TO MYSTERIOUS ISLAM 


Here the whirling dervishes, swaying to barbaric music, 
worship Allah in their fantastic ways. 
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t 
fabrics and heavy brocades, \ 


hammered silver and brass 
elaborately engraved, carved 
and inlaid ceilings, ivories 
and jade, incense and per- 
fume, make an artistic 
choice inevitable. 

The outward simplicity 


’ of an Arab’s house contrasts 


vividly with the elaborate 
and beautiful interior. It is 
not the passer-by he wishes 
to impress; it is his own 
senses that he wishes to 
gratify. 

It is strange that the eyes 
do not tire of the perpetual 
whiteness of the North 
African city. Maybe the 
softening influence of the 
never-to-be-forgotten  tur- 
quoise sky helps. “What 
skies—transparent and blue! 
Woodberry, describing his 
first impression of Tunis 
from the sea), ‘callcmeiiamerct 
great lily on its pads of 
green background.” Under- 
ground, in the souks, or 
markets, with a rafter miss- 
ing here and there, small 
patches of golden sunlight 
glitter over the figures that 
pass. 

Here in Tunis you see 
your first real bazaar. In 
small square spaces, with 
neither windows or light, the 
old Arab and his sons sit 
and watch for the slightest 
sign of interest on the part 
of passers-by. The shops 
are grouped by trades. 
There are rows of brass 
artisans—then in turn the 
boot and slipper makers, 
weavers, wood carvers and 
the perfumers—each to his 
little stall and each calling 
on Allah to witness that his 
bargains are _ bargains. 
Everybody is tempted by 
the perfumers. You might 
refuse brasses by the dozen 
and rugs of silk, but who 
could deny the lure of an 
Oriental perfumer in the 
souks of Tunis? 

Along the wall on both 
sides are benches. The gold 
and the many colors used 
in wall. decorations are off- 
set by large pieces of col- 
ored glass. A brass hang- 
ing lamp casts a pinkish 
glow from its center. You 
squat on the bench as an 
Arab brings a variety of 
crystal bottles to the coun- 
ter. A red-fezzed runner 
comes in with coffee. You 
must accept. To refuse is 
to hurt your host’s feelings. 
To praise the quality of the 
coffee and intimate that a 
second cup would be wel- 
come would be equally dis- 
courteous. 

A glass stopper is dipped 
in some rare essence. You 
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are asked for your hand. The 
‘Arab perfumer draws the 
stopper across your palm— 
then you rub your two hands 
together and the ensuing 
‘odors entice, attar of roses, 
jasmine. Before you stop 
you have run through the list. 
The old gentleman is_ so 
suave, so polite. Why leave? 
Stay. 
' There is no hurry to busi- 
“ness here. Nothing need be 
said. Just squat, sip your 
‘coffee, look out at the tlood 
‘of swathed humanity flowing 
' by—now in twos and then in 
‘hundreds. There is a soft 
shuffle of slippered feet, and 
‘low guttural murmurings as 
the shoppers discuss them- 
_ selves and their affairs. 

~The Tunisian Arab, if 
there is any line demarking 
him from other North Afri- 
cans, is very much bent on 
commercial success. In the 
souks you are constantly 
aware of the throbbing pulse 
of his production—the pound 
of the hammer, as _ bright- 
colored leather is made into 
‘slippers; the dull thud of 
| brass artisans as they de- 
sign on platters set in pitch. 


A CITY HUNG BETWEEN SAND AND SKY 


Here and there in North Africa a white city, a snug little mecca of 
nestling buildings, is silhouetted against the purplish black clouds as 


they ride furiously before the hot desert winds. 


The butchers, basket weavers, cabinet makers, perfumers, inter- 

spersed with coffee houses, provide the setting. The surging mass 
_of buyers and the occasional tourists complete the picture. These 
markets are no mere bait for the tourist. From them the whole 
| Arab population of Tunis is clothed and fed. They are its life 


blood. While most of the bazaars are roofed over, occasionally 
long streets of stalls and curious coffee houses run uncovered. 


The inscrutable faces of such as the 


We dropped into a 
coffee shop, feeling 
the need of stimu- 
lant, and sipped a 
sticky cupful. 
_The daylight 
merges so softly into 
night in this city of 
fancy that we hardly 
realized, except for 
the muezzin’s call to 
prayer, that the day 
was over. Slowly 
we passed. out 
through the famous 
Port de France and 
into the European 
quarter for the night. 
It would be, we 
decided, hard to for- 
get the restaurant. It 
was hidden in the 
heart of the souks 
away from the casual 
wanderer. No real 
tourist would enter, 
outwardly it looked 
so dirty and repel- 
ling. This false ap- 
pearance saved the 
place and kept it 
native. The outer hall 
had a fountain in its 
center. Gathered 


{ Arab shown above, the unique cos- 
d 
: 


tumes, the patience and aimlessness 

and mystery of a market place, keep 

one marveling long after the actual 
scene has been left behind. 


around were several 
Arabs washing their 
hands before enter- 
ing the main room. 
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The main room was full 
of long tables which seated 
about forty men. The 
chairs were all occupied and 
a conversation was being car- 
ried on by the owner, seated 
on a raised platform in the 
center of the room behind a 
very big chair and desk, 
with the one and only waiter. 
We ordered the native kous- 
kous, an appetizing dish of 
the stew family. Its basis is 
a small heap of wheat hearts 
crudely ground and gritty. 
Over this is poured a thick 
gravy, vegetables and meat 
flavored with garlic and 
highly spiced. The first at- 
tempt at its consumption has 
in it for the Westerner more 
of novelty than of satisfac- 
tion, but since our initiation 
we have, when hungry, de- 
voured every morsel and 
cried “more.” We, having 
spoons and forks, became the 
center of interest. The Arabs 
all used their fingers, being 
quite dexterous—ambidexter- 
ous, in fact. 

At our hotel after this ex- 
periment in native life we 
found an introduction to one 
of the clubs of Tunis and a 


pass for an entertainment at the Cercle Privé which the concierge 
had secured for us. It was a second variety of native life. 


The club was around the corner. 
with white fezzes attended the door. 


Two boys dressed in white 
Automobiles drove up in a 


continuous procession, the women and men in evening attire. The 
wealthy Arab in his silken robes and gorgeously embroidered 
turban was a delight to eyes tired of the somber sameness of 


our black evening 
clothes. 

The main room of 
the Cercle Privé, of 
Moorish design and 
painted in rose and 
light green, had small 
tables scattered about 
like a New York 
cabaret. The enter- 
tainment would have 
pleased Broadway. 

On a stage in front 
eight or nine Arabs 
squatted in a semicir- 
cle playing and _ sing- 
ing. The music was 
savage and gay. 

The tom-tom, with 
its taut goatskin, 
added zest to the mel- 
ody. Mostly repeti- 
tion, with increasing 
cadence and sharp 
changes, the feeling it 
instills is for the open, 
for high skies and for 
freedom to do as you 
please. 

Into the semicircle 
among: the tables a 
girl leaped. She was 
naked to the waist and 
wore the largest pair 
of bloomers imagina- 
ble. They reached the 

(Continued on 
page 44) 


There are still dim streets in Algiers 


where fanatics still wander murmur- 

ing their few prayers. The subtlety 

of the East, an undercurrent of sup- 
pressed emotion, is everywhere. 
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Cairo, City of the Caliphs—A Modern Baghdad—Where the Orient Rubs Elbows With the Tourist—An Arab Uni- 
versity—Up the Nile to Assuan—The Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 


By H. A. Farman 


city of the south was bundled in furs. That is, the Cairenes 

whom | first saw were bundled in furs. It was a great 
shock. The cover of the Arabian Nights which had lain open 
in my mind slammed shut with ; 
a bang. This might be Paris, 
but surely it could not be Cairo, 
the city of the Caliphs, the 
African Baghdad. I looked 
about as the cab started down 
the Sharia Noubar Basha and 
suddenly things began to make 
an impression on me. I suppose 
that I had expected to be 
greeted by a blaze of Oriental 
warmth and color, a rush and 
crowding of gayly dressed 
Moslems wearing jeweled tur- 
bans and scimitars, to see above 
me latticed jalousies from which 
almond-eyed women, veiled in 
silks, should stare down at the 
interesting traveler arriving in 
their midst. The few Oriental- 
looking persons who did seem 
noticeable in the crowd seemed 
more like accessories to some 
Coney Island show than bona- 
fide dwellers in the East. On 
the left were the white fronts of 
Arab buildings, which might 
have suggested hidden courts 
and Oriental mysteries had the 
sun been behaving like an 
Oriental sun. I looked at them 
and turned up my collar. It 
was too much like a March day 
in New York. 

At the hotel that night I had 
time to think it over and to re- 
cover from some of my disap- 
pointment. Cairo is the largest 
city in Africa, it is civilized and 
urbane. It is a center of Euro- 
pean comfort surrounded by 
desert and lying at the entrance 
to a glorious region rich in his- 
toric monuments and, during the 
greater part of the year, warm 
and sunny and dry. Small won- 
der that it has attracted to it 
men and women of leisure and 
culture who have brought with 
them a firm enough quality of 
their own to impress upon the 
Mohammedan city the outward 
aspect of a Paris or a Rome. 
Cairo’s history is a very ‘vivid 
and romantic one. From the lit- 
tle city of ancient times, built 
upon the sacred spot where Horus 
and the Evil One, Set, had their fearful struggle, Cairo became a 
great center, for some obscure reason called Babylon by the 
Greeks. Under the Roman Emperor Augustus it was the head- 
quarters of one of the three Egyptian legions. It was, as of 
course everyone knows, the seat of operations of the renowned 
Cleopatra, last to rule an independent Egypt. After the decline 
of Rome and with the spread of Mohammedanism, this African 
Babylon fell before the Caliph Omar and fortified itself against 
attack by the Christian element in Egypt which even then (in 
641 A. D.) was strong in Alexandria on the Mediterranean coast. 


| T was raw and cold when I arrived in Cairo and that great 
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THE VALLEY OF THE NILE FROM THE 
GREAT PYRAMID OF CHEOPS 


The greatest of the pyramids of Gizeh, that of Cheops, about ten 
miles west of the city of Cairo, rises nearly five hundred feet 
above the level of the flood plain of the Nile. 
above shows this plain as seen from the summit of the pyramid, 
looking east over the Arab village of Kafr-el-Haram. 
distance is the glitter of the Nile itself. 
the river floods the lowlands in the foreground and withdraws 
in spring, leaving a deposit of fertile loam behind it. 
the summer these regions are cultivated by the Arabs. / The 
pyramid of Cheops is at the same time one of the greatest and 
oldest monuments of human history. 
blocks of stone, once covered with a smooth surfacing, but now the 
laid bare to form steps, considerably larger than the traveler is 
able to negotiate with comfort. 
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The present Cairo was really founded in 969 A. D. by Gohar, a 
Moslem general. It is said that the name Cairo comes from the, 
fact that the planet Mars, called Kahir by the Arabs, crossed the 
meridian of the new city at exactly the moment that the founda-, 
tion of the new city walls was 
being laid. The city was! 
| christened El-Kahira. The city, 
which for the most part was: 
built of Nile mud and of stone 
from the hills of Mokattam, ex- 
panded rapidly and, under the 
hand of the luxury-loving: 
Mameluke sultans, became a 
place of fabulous splendor. Its: 
splendor, however, was bought 
at a high price. Nearly all the 
Mameluke sultans were mur 
dered in one way or another 
and for five hundred years their 
city was the scene of constant 
bloodshed, wholesale incendia- 
rism, plague and religious per- 
secution. In 1517 the Mame- 
luke rulers were dispossessed 
by the simple process of killing 
the last of them. From that 
year until 1798 Cairo was a 
mere provincial capital under 
Turkish domination. Just at 
the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Napoleon Bonaparte, that 
ubiquitous artist of war, took 
forcible and rather bloody pos- 
session of the old city. The 
French occupation was not, 
however, destined to endure for 
long. In 1805 the Turks re- 
gained possession. During the 
nineteenth century, Cairo was, 
although ostensibly an Arab 
city, the plaything of the powers 
of Europe. In the last quarter 
of the century, after many 
harassing years of internal 
struggle, Egypt seemed to be 
straightening itself out. An in- 
ternational commission sat and, 
made some recommendations,, 
codified laws and generally gave 
the nation a shove toward the 
present. Then came British 
domination, which for forty 
years exercised an almost abso- 
lute influence over the Nile Val- 
During ley. During this period the 
Assuan Dam was completed, 
and with its completion came 
opportunity of making 
Egypt a great producing coun- 
try. With this opportunity also 
came the tightening of the 
European control, as a light upon which may be mentioned the 
fact that, although Egypt is one of the great cotton-producing 
regions of the world, the Egyptians are prohibited in one way 
or another from manufacturing their own cotton into cloth. Thus 
is the commercial supremacy of Manchester preserved. 

For all its modern aspect, its appearance of being a second-rate 
European city built as a scene for a comic opera stage, Cairo is 
still at heart the Baghdad of the Arabian Nights. Indeed, it is 
far more like that romantic city than is Baghdad itself. To leave 
the European quarter of Ismailiyeh and wander toward the east 
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THE FOURFOLD RAMESES OF ABU SIMBEL 


Something less than two hundred miles south of Assuan on the great river highway of Egypt, are the two rock temples of Abu Simbel, hollowed 
out of the solid rock by Rameses the Second. The enormous figures of the king himself which stand sixty-five feet high before the entrance 


to the main temple are among the most remarkable, as they are the most southerly, monuments of ancient Egypt. 
First there is a great hypostyle hall, its roof supported by eight massive columns. 


from the solid rock, is in the usual Egyptian form. 


Within, the temple, all hewn 
Beyond 


this is the sanctuary and still deeper within the rock a smaller hall of four pillars. In the sanctuary are figures of the four gods worshiped in the 


temple, Ptah, Ammon Ra, Rameses himself, and Ra Harakhte. 


This tvpe of tomb is in contrast to the pyramid tombs which were in use up to 


the Eighteenth Dynasty—about 1550 B. C. The Abu Simbel temples date from about 1240. 


up any of the streets leading out of the Esbekiyeh Gardens such 
as the Mouski is to wander into the realm of Harun-al-Rashid 
and of Sinbad. Although the bazaars of Cairo do not fail to cater 
extensively to the European, resident and tourist, they are too 
much the feeders of the great Arab population of Egypt to have 
lost all intrinsic native interest. They are still divided into dis- 
tricts according to the trade which is practiced in them such as 
the Suk en-Nahhasin, or bazaar of the coppersmiths, the Suk 
el-Khordagiyeh, or bazaar of the ironmongers. In these extraor- 
dinary places the artisans work as they have always worked, 
with only half an eye, and that often with a twinkle in it, for 
the European. In fact, passing by a shop in which a flat kind 
of pancake seemed to be sold, and which was being liberally 
patronized by natives, I was accosted by the proprietor who laugh- 
ingly lifted one of his own cakes in his fingers and stretching it 
ostentatiously, shouted “Antico! Antico!’ No one could resist 
a smile at such recognition of the seat of the Occidental’s hunger. 
_ On market day the narrow alleys along which the stalls of the 
merchants are ranged are thronged as one might have thought 
only Broadway at Forty-second Street could be thronged. It is 
pandemonium. The European would never believe that in its 
midst Arabs are negotiating bargains which take them hours to 
conclude. In spite of the uproar and the jostling there is no hurry. 
If you want a rug you must sit down and have a cup of coffee— 


very sweet, dusty coffee—and you must be prepared to spend the 
afternoon in the rug maker’s shop or resort to the alternative of 
paying for it at least ten times what even a wealthy Arab would 
think that he could not pay for it. 

One of the most remarkable things in Cairo lies up a side street 
just below the line of hills upon which are the Tombs of the 
ancient Caliphs. It is the great Arab University of El Azhar, an 
institution boasting something like ten thousand students. And 
you can believe that there are ten thousand. They are all where 
you can see them. At the Bab el-Mizaiyinin, the gate of the bar- 
bers, where the students used to have their heads shaved, you may 
obtain a guide and a pair of beautiful yellow leather slippers. 
One is as necessary as the other. The university is a holy place 
and the Moslem will insist upon the stranger regarding it as such. 
The University of El Azhar used to be a mosque. It was built, 
they say, in 973 A. D. and in 988 A. D. was converted by the 
Caliph El Aziz to its present use. It has been very frequently 
restored, the various Caliphs and Khedives seeming to regard 
attention to it as a pious act, but the air of Oriental strangeness 
which it wears has in no way been thinned. In the great court 
in the center and in the /iwans which radiate about it, sit huddled 
the students of the Moslem world, their backs bent, their eyes 
fixed fast upon the Koran, their lips moving and mumbling as 


- they repeat passage after passage in the process of learning that 


A GLOWING PICTURE OF ORIENTAL COLOR 


It was not without reason that the showmen responsible for past world’s fairs arranged a “Streets 
Probably no city in the world shows a greater variety of colorful activity than is 
to be found in the old quarters of the city of the Caliphs. And the same color and activity is repeated 
all the way up the Nile to Luxor and Assuan. At every stop along the river a shouting, pushing, ill- 
Vendors of local trinkets flock like vultures at a corpse about 
the bewildered traveler, offering him donkey whips of rhinoceros hide, leather aprons decorated with 
shells, fly-swatters ornate with colored beads, scarabs and silver amulets, necklaces of amber and shell 
—the product of the country, made especially for the tourist. 


of Cairo” exhibit. 


clad and evil-smelling riot takes place. 


holy book by heart. Here indeed is a spectacle. There is nothing 
of our western world to compare with it. We take our learning 
and our faith for the most part separately, but here the double 
intensity of fanaticism and thirst for knowledge mingle behind the 
brows of these strange thousands. The education of the Islamic 
Arab consists generally in the study, first, of the rules, complicated 
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THE RUINED TEMPLE OF LUXOR 


The temple of Luxor, while very much dwarfed by its near neigh- 
bor the great temple of Ammon at Karnak, was one of the most 
magnificent structures of Egypt. Its great hypostyle hall, a 
portion of which is shown in the above illustration, was completed 
by Tut-ankh-Amen. The temple of Luxor was sacred to Ammon 
and his wife Mut and their son, the Theban moon god Khons. 
This temple, like that of Karnak, suffered terribly under the 
Christian occupation of Egypt. It was largely destroyed by 
zealots who could not bear to see the faces of pagan gods about 
them and it was frequently inundated and covered with mud by 
the unruly Nile. In the middle ages Mohammedan mosques, one 
of which still stands, were built among the ruins. 


and severe as they are, of Arabic 
grammar; then, of the principles: 
of religious science, which is, in so 
many words, a study of the rela- 
tions of men and their lives to the 
god of the Koran; and finally, of 
jurisprudence, or the interpretation 
in human terms of the mandates 
of Mohammed the prophet as they 
are written in that same Koran. 
There are also classes devoted to 
the perfection of language and to 
the art of argumentation. Then 
too, as is fitting in the land of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, geography is 
taught, although it is pretty cer- 
tain to be the geography of the 
Moslem world. 

All through the lwans and 
courts of this great institution of 
El Azhar little groups of devout 
Arabs are clustered. Here is a 
dark gathering from Abyssinia. 
Their leader, gaunt and emaciated, 
looks up from behind his spectacles 
“as the stranger passes. There is 
darkness and mystery in his look. 
What could the narrow human 
mind imagine of Mars that would 
be any more uncouth than this 
world, this distance, orbed in the 
pale eyes of this Abyssinian? Ina 
corner of the Upper Egypt rizwark 
a huddled figure in a white 
burnous squats with his head between his knees. His face is not 
visible, but up through the folds of his garment comes the indis- 
tinguishable sound of murmuring as he repeats to himself, almost 
in sleep, the sentences which he has been consigning to his mem- 
ory. All about him other figures are crouched on their mats. 
Some of them murmuring, following the lines of the page of 
their Koran, some of them sitting as still as the stone lotus of a 
Nile temple, utterly oblivious of the passer-by. Some chew the 
bread which is furnished them from the endowments of the 
Mosque. Some sleep on the palm-straw mats which are their 
particular location in the gathering. Over all there is a faint 
droning sound, a smell of old copper and burnt herbs, of thin 
smoke and stale humanity. Thousands of voices are murmuring 
like bees. This is the fountainhead of the wisdom of Islam. It 
is the very heart of the Mohammedan world. The casual traveler 
will not be happy in the spectacle it presents. He will wish to 
justify his inability to feel the deep fanatical quality of the scene 
in mocking laughter, but the look in those faces, the sense of 
life about him will wisely make him hold his peace. He will 
leave his slippers at the gate with a sigh of relief and wander off 
to the bazaars again to smell the perfumes and run his thumbs 
over the rugs of a more understandable fragment of the East: 

If it is the Orient that one wishes to touch, one need never 
leave Cairo, in spite of its modern approaches, its second-rate 
French look, its streets of American and English and Parisian 
shops, its very western taxicabs parked in the squares about the 
Esbekiyeh Gardens. Yet there is in Egypt another world, unique 
and marvelous. It has its beginnings in and near Cairo, in the 
Gizeh pyramids, the ruins of old Memphis, the mastabas and 
pyramids of Sakkara. 

All along the Nile from the First Cataract, just above Assuan, 
nearly five hundred miles south of Cairo, to the city of the Caliphs 
itself are spread the memorials, many of them perfectly preserved, 
of one of the most gifted races of antiquity. The ancient Egyptians 
were not only great architects and builders, but, thanks to the sav- 
ing presence of shifting and enveloping sand and to the dryness 
of the air, their monuments have been remarkably well kept. Con- 
sidering their great age they are the most perfect of any ancient 
monuments. We are able, therefore, in spite of the handicaps of 
language and the small number of written works which have 
come down to us, to learn a great deal of their life. Such a find 
as the unrifled tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, with its representations 
in wood carving of scenes from the life of the king, its vaults 
full of furniture as fresh as it was twenty-five hundred years ago, 
tell us more of the people of that remote civilization than many 
a book could tell. We learn from such relics as these that the 
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Egyptians were a simple, pastoral 
people, intelligent but not brilliant, 
human but not civilized to the 
point of narrowness; that they 
were clever artisans and great en- 
gineers but not great plastic ar- 
tists. We learn that their kings 
and queens, however powerful 
they may have been, were at heart 
simple, caring as much for their 
cattle and the produce of their 
farms as for the pomp and splen- 
dor of their offices. They seem 
to present a kind of intermediate 
stage between the simple savagery 
of the tribes of central Africa and 
the perfected culture of the Medi- 
terranean races. 

The best way to see what these 
people left behind them is to take 
the train from Cairo to Assuan, a 
trip quite comfortable if a little 
overlong for the distance covered. S 
Assuan, just below the first sire eaneeananey 
cataract of the river Nile and the ANCIENT AND MODERN TRANSPORT ALONG THE NILE 
head of steamboat navigation from 
the north, is the center of what 


If you have plenty of time, the best way of seeing the glories of Egypt is from the deck of a Nile 
steamer, a portion of one of which is shown above. These vessels travel for the most part by day, 


was once known as Yebu or ele- tying up at some village along the banks before dark. Then the traveler can step ashore and haggle 
phant lands. It is not, like the with the vendors of the thousand’ and one notions which the shrewd Arab uses as bait for his 
more northerly banks of the Nile, piastres, or he can wander up into an Arab village—pushing his way through a caravan of camels 


: halted for a drink—to watch the life and light of the main street of a mud town. The most satisfac- 
the seat of temples of the earliest tory way of seeing the Nile valley is to take the train from Cairo to Assuan and then drift downstream 
date. The Island of Lak, called to Cairo again by boat. 


by tourists Philae, contains the 

oldest extant temples in the vicinity and they date from the reign of King 
Nektanebos, about 300 B. C. These temples, sacred to Isis, Osiris, Hathor, 
Nephthys and the gods of the cataracts, are now almost entirely submerged 
by the flood waters held in check by the famous Assuan Dam. It used to be 
possible to land on the island when the water was let out of the dam in the s 
winter months, but a recent addition to the height of that barrage has made 
even this impossible, and there has recently been talk of moving the monu- 
ments to some other site. The group of columns shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations and sometimes, with the characteristic lack of taste of 
the professional sightseer, referred to as Pharaoh’s Bed, is one of the most 
beautiful of Egyptian fragments. 

The town of Assuan itself is of very little actual interest in comparison 
with Luxor, one hundred and fifty miles to the north, yet it is a spot where 
the world of Africa begins and the world of the European tourist leaves off. 
To the Nile bank about Assuan come the glistening black folk of the Upper 
Nile. Although they are very different from the Egyptians of the regions 

below Assuan, and should be considered in many ways an inferior race, the 

color of savagery and unsophisticated simplicity which they lend to the scene 
make them very welcome. They are Nubians, Berbers, who make their way 
into the civilization of the lower Nile as servants, remain there until they have 
amassed what is for them a small fortune, whereupon they return to their 
_ homes among the cataracts. On the sands at low water may also be found 
one of the Bedouin races of Egypt, the Bisharin, the poor camel herder of the 
upper desert, his long hair plastered with mud, laboriously filling a five-gallon 
oil tin with water by, the process of carrying the water from the river to the 
can in his cupped hands. The best commentary on the state of mind of the 

Bisharin (although I have seen fellahin doing the same thing) is that it never 

seems to occur to him that he would save labor and time by carrying the can 

with him into the water and submerging it until it is full. 

Although the Egypt of the tourist is in no sense equatorial, Assuan being 
nearly twenty-five degrees north of the equator in about the latitude of 
‘Habana, Cuba, it is at the first cataract that one begins to feel the tropical 
world. The steamer on which you are to descend the river of the Pharaohs 
is tied up against the sandbank before the town of Assuan. Out in the river 
against the setting sun is the wooded island of Elephantine, rich with its dark 
palms. In the near-by waters little Bedouin boys, for all their dry desert 
origin, paddle gayly about in small boats, made of palm trunks or of old oil 
tins and scarcely larger than the soles of, their feet. They laugh and splash 
and cry loudly for bakshish. On the shore camels come down to drink, their 
bisharin drivers squatting beside them, eying the steamer curiously. At the 
gangway are clustered crowds of shrieking peddlers, their necks heavy with 
strings of beads, fly-whips, necklaces of silver and amber (both so-called), 


The shaduf is the commonest means of lifting the 


scarfs of tulle flecked with bits of silver, imitation ushabti manufactured in water of the Nile up over its banks and into the 

the image of those genuine articles found in most Egyptian tombs, donkey ine anion a beyond. This ai es ake 

. . . xis eee D . . . . ment consists Of a series oO poois, each a little 

‘ whips of rhinoceros hide; in short, imitations of anything which the guide- Ricker thaw’ the) lash through witch theswater 1s 
book might have called an object peculiar to Egypt. Contrasted with this raised by means of a number of bucketed well-sweeps. 
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merchandising frenzy is the light of the red sun going down be- 
yond the Libyan Desert to the west, going down in a great round 
blaze of color that washes the tinted stones and the mud walls of 


THE VALLEY OF THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS 


One of the most famous of all locations in Egypt is today the valley shown above. Although the opening of 
the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen has drawn world-wide attention to these mountain tombs, they have been known 
and visited since Greek times. The wonder is, not that Tut’s tomb was discovered, but that it remained un- 
observed by the hordes of travelers, historians and robbers who have ransacked the neighborhood. The Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings is reached by an hour’s donkey ride from the west bank of the Nile opposite Luxor, 
the site of ancient Thebes. In the valley there are more than fifty known tombs. Strabo, the ancient Greek 
geographer, mentioned forty. Each tomb consists of a long corridor, with beautifully painted walls in almost 
perfect preservation, leading in to a sanctuary where the sarcophagus and mummy lie. Some of the mummies, 
notably that of Amenhotep II, are still in place in their sarcophagi, bared to the eye of the visitor and illu- 
minated by electric light. The tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen was chiefly notable in that it had never been opened 
and was exactly as the family of the king left it. 


improve upon. 


TRAVEL 


the vicinity, the white, 
squat houses of the town, 
and seeps even into the 
long afternoon shadows 
with a thin blood of pur- 
ple. It is all so sharp and 
so keenly contrasted that 
it seems like a stage set- 
ting, a world of scrim and 
pasteboard, of masks, of 
human beings playing 
parts. 

The dusk passes quickly 
into dark and the night 
grows thinly cool. You 
may stand out on the deck 
of the steamer, which will 
not sail until morning, and 
watch the stars leap to- 
ward you out of the deep- 
ening night. Small wonder, 
you think, that the Arabs 
have always been devoted 
to astronomy and to the 
significant world of num- 


~bers to which remote 


things seem to point. As 
it grows late you see the 
Southern Cross strike up 
out of the horizon, blazing 
unbelievably among the 
more familiar stars. It 
does not completely rise 
out of that clear, sharp 
south. You are still too 
far from the equator. You 
watch it ina half-sleepy be- 
wilderment and then tum- 
ble away and into bed. 
In the morning the ship 
is moving, sliding north- 
ward along the lines of 
the current. Although it 
is only seventy miles from 
Assuan downstream 
(north) to Edfu it is prac- 
tically a day’s journey. 
Most of the steamers 
spend the night here, giv- 
ing the traveler a chance 
to see adequately one of 
the most perfectly pre- 
served of all Egyptian 
temples. The temple of 
Horus at Edfu was com- 
pleted) in’ 21IZ@ Be Camas 
Ptolemy Philopator. Ow- 
ing to the fact that it be- 
came almost entirely 
covered with sand and 
rubbish before it had been 
destroyed it has been al- 
most perfectly preserved, 
inscriptions and all. From 
it we get a very splendid 
idea of what the temples 
and architectural _ prin- 
ciples of the Ptolemaic 
period were. To climb one 
of the great entrance py- 
lons and look over the roof 
of this two-thousand-year- 
old building and across the 
Nile Valley with its vil- 
lages and crops perhaps 
unchanged from their an- 
cient state is indeed to 


step into the past, to live in a way which no outline of history can 


About seventy miles farther down the Nile is the most famous 
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of all Egyptian centers, Luxor—and the site of ancient Thebes. 
It is impossible to give anything like an account of this extraor- 
dinary spot, so rich are its wonders. It was the center of several 
moments of Egyptian civilization, the great center of the worship 
of Ammon, the burial place of the greatest of Egypt’s kings and 
queens, the focus of foreign conquest, the home town of Rameses, 
the site of one of the greatest and most famous cities of all the 
ancient world. The modern town of Luxor, on the eastern bank, 
by reason of its proximity to the extraordinary ruin of Karnak 
and its own temple of Ammon, is one of the chief tourist centers 
of Egypt. There is no space here to do more than suggest some- 
thing of the interest which is scattered here. It is enough to say 
that, although it is in ruins, the temples and sculptures of Karnak 
fling up from the sun-baked ground of this halfway station in the 
Nile Valley, the great, grave meaning of Egyptian life. These 
ruins are eloquent beyond all others in the world of the race 
which dreamed that they should never lie ruined. 

It is, however, in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings that 
the greatest interest in Egypt is now centered. The recent dis- 
covery of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, a king hitherto almost 
unknown, has shed new light upon the Egypt of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. In this valley, an hour’s ride by donkey through a cleft 
in the worn hills which border the western side of the Nile, 
brings you to a series of tiny openings, which from a distance 
suggest the orifices of an ant hill. Here, in channels cut straight 
into the rock, were buried the early kings of Egypt. Here they 
have been found, many of them, lying in state in their coffins 

surrounded by symbols of their worldly goods, by frescoes de- 
picting the glories of their careers, by silence, and by wealth. It 
is from these tombs that we have learned of the domestic life of 
Egypt. It is from these that we have taken that conception of 
the life of these ancient people which sets them nearer to our 
hearts than many races whose history is more closely linked with 
ours. In the rock tombs of ancient Thebes history comes alive; 
men, with their hungers, their passions and their sensibilities, rise 
up out of the past and re-enact their days. 

Tut-ankh-Amen, whose tomb was discovered in February, 1923, 


by Mr. Howard Carter and the Earl of Carnarvon, reigned in 
Egypt for about seven years. .Tut-ankh-Amen’s father-in-law, 
Amenhotep IV, had upset Egyptian tradition by telling the power- 
ful religious order of his country to mind their own business, and, 
in order properly to mind his own, had removed the capital from 
historic Thebes to Tel-el-Amarna. Tut-ankh-Amen undid all this 
radical work and endeared himself to the priesthood by restoring 
the old dynastic glories of Rameses II to the city which is now 


PHILA TEE PREARLVOER, EGYPT 


One of the southernmost of all Egyptian antiquities is also one 
of the most celebrated. The Island of Lak, known to tourists and 
historians as Philae, is adorned with several of the most delicately 
beautiful structures in Egypt. These temples, sacred to Isis, 
Osiris, Hathor, Nephthys, and the deities of the cataracts (just 
below the island), are now almost entirely submerged by the 
waters of the Nile due to the raising of the Assuan dam. There 
has been talk of moving the temple ruins to some other site. 


Philae, although it must have been inhabited earlier, is in its 

present condition one of the later monuments of Egyptian civiliza- 

tion. In fact Herodotus, who visited Egypt in 450 B. C. and 

ascended the Nile at least as far as Assuan, did not mention 

Philae at all. The oldest of the present temple buildings date 
from the reign of Nektanebos, about 350 B. C. 


called Luxor. Presumably Tut-ankh-Amen did not go unre- 
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warded for this act of service to the priestly lobby, and by the 
extent of his reward has our day been enriched. For Tut’s tomb 
was filled with the greatest and richest array of objects of con- 
temporaneous use which has ever been discovered in Egypt. 

Mr. Theodore M. Davis, an American excavator to whose 
private initiative we owe some of the greatest of Egyptian “finds,” 
worked on two tombs on either side of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 
and must for years have stepped over and about the entrance which 
Carter later unearthed for the greatest find of all. Thousands of 
visitors to Egypt, myself among them, have stood upon the very 
earth under which the unrifled tomb lay sealed. A few feet down 
under the baked dust was an antechamber which contained some 
hundred and fifty objects sent with the King upon his long jour- 
ney. Here was a funeral wreath with its leaves still clinging to it; 
here a long chest full of the King’s personal underwear ; here two 
statues of the King himself, guarding the entrance, their jewels 
and trappings still with the glitter of freshness upon them; here 
the sides of a royal couch, shaped after Hathor the cow goddess ; 
here the disassembled parts of four chariots, wheels, axles, shafts 
and all, intact as if they had been made last year instead of twenty- 
five hundred years ago; here stools and chairs inlaid with ebony 
and ivory; and here jars of alabaster containing perfumes and 
ungents still with their original fragrance for all that they were 
congealed with the stiffness of twenty-five centuries. The King’s 
clothes, in two long and elaborately decorated chests, were all 
there although time had treated them more roughly than anything 
else, some of the fabrics have entirely withered away. The 
buckles and trappings, of gold and silver and semi-precious stones, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE OLDEST EGYPTIAN PYRAMID 


The step pyramid of Sakkara, about twelve miles south of Cairo, 
is the oldest of all the pyramids. It probably antedates the great 
Gizeh group by something between three hundred and five hundred 
years. As shown in the above illustration, it consists of six steps, 
each between thirty and forty feet in height. In the base of 
this pyramid a long single passageway leads down to the Third 
Dynasty tomb of King Zoser. Sakkara is on the eastern edge of 
the great Libyan desert, through which the loaded camels here 
shown are serving as freight trains. 


UNGILDED CORNERS OF 


THE RIVIERA 


Spring on the Cote d’Azur—Democracy and the Char-a-banc—Below the Surface in Monte 
Carlo’s Gaming Rooms—lInland Beyond the Riviera’s Promenades 


By ExizAsetTa KNOWLTON 


T is spring on the Riviera. 
The little peach trees are in delicate pink blossom against 
the gray terraced hillsides, and the green lowlands are bright 
with the great golden bouquets of the mimosa. The mistral has 
ceased its weary blowing, the sea is as blue as an azure dream, 
and the roses are clambering up the palm trees. 

Titles and notables arrive daily at every hotel. The windows 
of every second shop bloom entrancingly with new scarfs and 
millinery. In every little resort along the coast from Mentone to 
Cannes, “Battles of Flowers” are furiously raging. There is polo 
at Cannes and pigeon shooting at Monaco, Suzanne Lenglen is 
playing tennis at Nice, and soon the Carnival will begin. 

In all the public squares shiny automobiles. under striped awn- 
ings have sprung up overnight like mushrooms, always labeled 
with large placards announcing them the prize in some charitable 
lottery. In marked-off spaces on the promenades chiens de luxe 
are being exhibited by smart women before critical judges. 

Char-a-bancs full of tourists of all nations roll over the Grande 
Corniche; sightseers pour in streams through the perfume fac- 
tories of Grasse, the monastery of the miracle-working Virgin of 
Laghet, and the gambling rooms of Monte Carlo. Cruise ships 
from America come and go in the harbor of Monaco, adding their 
quota to the crowd. In all the shops the shopkeepers are rubbing 
their hands with glee, and wondering if they dare again double 
their prices, already the highest in Europe; and the Arabs from 
Algeria in their red fezzes wander more happily than ever among 
the crowds of tea-takers, with broader, oilier smiles on their dark 
faces, and more unctuous praise for the completely atrocious 
pseudo-Oriental rugs they carry. 

There is a new warmth felt in the sunshine. By the surf at 
Cap Martin white fur wraps are beginning to be opened, to exhibit 
the more _ gorgeous 
toilettes underneath ; 


the rain falls, the wind 
blows and the dust thickly 
accumulates alike on the 
just and on the unjust, the 
nobleman from  Czecho- 
Slovakia and the Cockney. 
shopman on a holiday. Side 
by side they are trundled 
along, shouted at by the 
man with the. megaphone, 


introduced to the beauties of that most beautiful of regions—not 


even the exclusive snobbishness of-silence and a half-turned shoul- 
der can preserve them from sitting under the same robe, in close 
proximity, and thrilling at the same moment to the same scene. 
But I refer also to some of the most unavoidable democratizing 
by-products of the pleasant pastime of char-a-bancking. There is, 
for example, the halt for lunch or tea. In a large place, 
with a wide choice of hotels and restaurants, it is easy enough to 
keep to yourself or your little group, but what about the small 
place? Does not the fact that the fat bourgeois Frenchman with 
his napkin tucked under his chin has eaten his spaghetti at a 
close-by table draw you into even greater intimacy than a formal 
introduction, and make it almost ridiculous to refuse to exchange 
polite amenities with him as he hoists his elephantine bulk after 
you into the char-a-banc? And the Middle-Western family with 


high nasal voices and loud brays of laughter—surely it would be 


downright churlish not to talk with them, after the father seeing 
you looking around for a waiter, 
effectively, even if conspicuously, with fingers snapped aloft and 

deafening shouts of “Garsong! Garsong!” 
Char- 
people and _ situations. 
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strip off their tweed Se yeras "Ti A : ercised my deplorable | 
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most sure and unmis- 
takable sign of all, the 
little iron tea tables be- 
side the Café de Paris 
on the Place du Casino 
at Monte have  blos- 
somed out against the 
heat with huge, flower- 
patterned sun umbrellas. 

Spring has indeed 
come to the Riviera ! 

In America we 
preach democracy, but 
we go to Europe to 
practice it. Is there 
foo a more com- 
pletely democratic insti- 
tution than the Riviera 
char-a-banc! I speak 
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of continual bubbling: 
mirth. 
“But 
water? You really like 
to drink water?” 
“Yes, I always drink 
it. ” 


Andora® 


water. 


THE RIVIERA 
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ing with friends in the 
Forest of 


drank water from a 


not only of the char-a- 
bane in motion—with 
everyone, high and low, 
great and humble, 
packed close in together, 
five or six seats, four 
on a seat, a great mov- 
ing mass of humanity. 
There the sun shines, 


THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN RIVIERAS 


Perhaps the most celebrated resort region in the world is that which stretches along 
the north shore of the Mediterranean Sea from Genoa in Italy to Marseilles in 
France. It is the winter paradise of the poor in health, the heaven of the gay and 
fashionable, the playground of the sport-loving youth of the world, the mecca of the 
hungry gambler, and, what is not so well known, the hills and valleys inland back 
of its proud promenades are the hiding place of some of the most primitively exqui- 
site spots of all Europe. The most active winter life is generally focused in the 
district between Cannes on the west and San Remo on the east, with Nice and Monte 
Carlo at its heart. 


spring. Dreadful stuff! 
I have not tasted x 
since.’ 

And another noon I 
stood at the door of the 
small overcrowded din- 
ing room with a lean, 
middle-aged American, 
his son in loud checks 


summoned him for you so } 


a-bancking is sure to introduce you to all sorts of unique | 


There was the jolly, } 
dark Belgian | 
woman on whom I ex: | 


ing a bottle of water | 
was for her a subject | 


you dri ate | 


“But,—when there is | 
wine,—it is incredible! 
—TI, I also, have drunk > 
Once, it is now | 
three years, I was walk- 


Ardennes. 
We were very thirsty, | 
we had no wine, and we 
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MENTONE, LUXURIANT REFUGE FROM WINTER SNOWS 


Mentone, which is very nearly the last French town on the Riviera, being within a few miles of the Italian Ventimiglia, has only been French 
since 1861. Prior to that year it was a part of the domain of the Prince of Monaco. Mentone is one of the most celebrated of all the winter resorts 
of the Riviera, partly due to its sheltered position which protects it for the most part from the cold tramontane which occasionally brings a taste of 
winter to the orange, lemon, and olive groves from the heights of the Maritime Alps, not many miles inland. Mentone, although in many respects 


similar, is at the same time a quieter spot than either Nice or Cannes. 


The hillsides above the city are especially rich in luxuriant gardens and 


there are some prehistoric remains in caves along the coast. 


and an even louder tie, and the little unshaved not-too-clean 
Italian who took the char-a-banc tickets and opened the doors. 

“Could I have a seat? I am alone.” 

“One moment!” The head waiter was all buoyant affability. 

“T will give you all a table for four.” 

“But I am alone.” 

“Yes. You shall have a table with these three gentlemen.” 

“And what,” said his radiant smile, “could I arrange more de- 
lightful!” 

It was the scrubby little Italian who with grace and savoir- 
faire set to work to put us of the more awkward nation at our 
ease. He opened the conversation pleasantly by that stock topic 
which in and near Monte Carlo takes the place of the weather. 

“You have gambled at the Casino? Did you win or lose?” 

The ice being thus broken, all went swimmingly, and the 
luncheon soon developed into a sociable polyglot gathering, where 
conversation in Italian-French, American-French, and three varie- 
ties of English flew fast and merry. And yet again I noted down 
an example of how, with even the most hopeless ingredients, the 
victory is always won by Demos, when aided and abetted by the 
Riviera char-a-banc. 

“Did the Riviera really come up to your expectations?” I am 
frequently asked. And I always answer with an emphatic “Yes!” 

Of course, it depends on one’s expectations. JI must admit 
frankly that I was disappointed in a few details. Especially in 


Monte Carlo. I had expected, for example, to find the Casino 
rooms literally swarming with beautiful and alluring Bertha- 
Kalich vamps, in shining evening dress and heavy make-up, with 
snakelike movements and long wicked eyes. Searching hopefully, 
night after night, I discovered altogether only one such lovely 
creature, and even she was not a perfect specimen, being a little 
too fat. I had expected, moreover, to see an almost constant 
stream of haggard men and wild-eyed women rushing out of the 
Casino into the Gardens and committing suicide. Monte Carlo, 
I had thought, would continually echo with the sound of popping 
pistols. Need I say that again, and even more completely, I was 
disappointed. Of gamblers’ suicides, I saw not one. But in all 
other respects 

There can be few places which Nature herself has destined 
for resort life with such absolute unmistakableness of intention 
as the Riviera. | know nowhere where the very air itself is so gay. 
Our own Palm Beach or Pasadena seem like pale feeble attempts 
beside the altogether gorgeous natural effects dowered on this 
little stretch of seacoast. 

Everything about it goes in superlatives. Never was there a sea so 
turquoise-blue and sparkling, or sunlight so brightly golden. Never 
were there such picturesque rocks and cliffs and mountains, rising 
in cheerful whiteness abruptly from the sea, just waiting for man’s 
addition of pink stucco villas and terraced gardens with palm 
trees. Never surely was there a better climate’ for all the bright- 


A VILLAGE OF THE MARITIME ALPS 


The little village of Sospel, France, is clustered in a valley some fifteen hundred feet above the level 
of the warm Mediterranean. Here the snows of the mountains meet the breath of the sea, fifteen miles 
inland from Mentone. Far out of sight of the gay life of the coast, such villages as’this are reminders of 
the medieval world of castle and monastery, of vine grower and rock village, of martyred saint and em- 
battled nobleman. Sospel is situated on the famous Route des Alpes, between Grenoble and the Riviera. 


hued flowers ever known,—purple 
bougainvillea cascading over white walls, 
huge trees of yellow mimosa filling the 
air with heavy fragrance, crimson roses 
climbing over balustrades, and all the 
most brilliant garden flowers grouped 
in masses of color that almost hurt the 
eyes, against the emerald green turf. 
And there could be no mountains more 
purely decorative, for a background to 
the flowery luxuriance of the coast re- 
sorts, than the distant blue peaks of the 
snow-tipped Maritime Alps. 

The architecture too seems almost to 
have been chosen to put one into the 
key of resort life, its gay artificiality and 
bizarre decorativeness. Nothing could 
be more appropriate than the white plas- 
ter or pink stucco of the villas, with 
their red tiled roofs, French windows 
and fringe of balconies, or the half-dig- 
nified, half-fantastic rococo curves and 
turrets and excrescences of the more 
pretentious public buildings. 

As for the people, especially in the 
smaller and more exclusive resorts, they 
really do, on the whole, manage to live 
up to their setting. The men form the 
background, — Continentals, most of 
them, rather dark and heavy, and look- 
ing foppishly dressed beside the occa- 
sional tall, rough-tweeded easy English- ont 
man, or stiff, well-groomed American. 
The women are continually fascinating. 
Women of all nationalities, blond 
statuesque English, dark cow-eyed 
Italians, little vivacious Frenchwomen, 
smart doll-like Americans, they pass, 


in costume after costume that bring de- A RELIC OF ANCIENT ROME 
ene oodd envy to the feminine eye and Visitors to Monte Carlo may, in the midst of 
heart. the modern evidences of civilization which 
Then there are shops. And amuse- there surround them, forget their Caesar. The 
ments. of more than fifty- Aeeie Riviera was the scene of conflicts between the 
: : : y-seven varieties. Romans and the tribes of Europe long centuries 
To be brief,—if you are one of those before anyone ever thought of a roulette 
people, as I am, who although having wheel. At La Turbie, high above pone, is 
no great love for resorts, vet. when ac- the ruin shown above, of a monument built in 
= : pees : 6 B. C. to commemorate the Roman victory 
tually going to one, wish it to look like over the Ligurians. 


Beil 
TRAVELM 
vane | 
a resort, to feel like a resort, to bel 
the very quintessence of a resort, | 
then I can heartily recommend tof} 
you—the Riviera. | 
I caught my first glimpse of the} 
“under-crust” in the Casino. } 
Among the quietly dressed crowds: 
they were not conspicuous, a little | 
shabbier, perhaps, studying with a | 
little more seriousness the turnings | 
of the wheel, and always putting | 
the figures down carefully in tiny 
notebooks, playing, when they 
played, for small sums and with a | 
businesslike, matter-of-fact, tired | 
air. The women were generally. 
dressed in black, rather rusty; the- 
men were mostly middle-aged or old. | 
Later, in my wanderings around | 
Monte Carlo, I saw the regions } 
from which they came, the shabby | 
back streets, the mean little pen- 
sions and lodgings down in the 
Condamine, with their dirty Not- | 
tingham lace curtains, and glimpses | 
through French windows of small, | 
dark rooms and cheap furniture. | 
Nothing necessarily unrespectable, 
certainly nothing fascinatingly im- | 
proper, or even  picturesquely 
needy, just the quarters of people | 
tired and poor and generally 
hard up. i 
And then I began to hear a little about | 
them. They have nothing in common 
with the sightseers of scanty means who . 
come to have a glimpse from the out- 
side of the glittering life of these 
“haunts of pleasure,” who wide-eyed 
gape at it in public places, and return 
contentedly at night to their rooms in 
the humbler hotels, finally going home | 
to be the heroes of their fellow-towns- 
men because of their intimate knowledge 
of the gayest resorts in Europe. No, 
these people are very much on the in- 
side, in it and of it. They live there 
the year round, in Monte Carlo or Nice, 
Cannes or Mentone. They see with in- 
difference the sightseers and the gay 
world come and go. They are not the 
natives, however, those comfortable 
black-eyed French people who cheer- 
fully make their living from the “re- 
sorters.” English, French or Italian. 
Swiss or Eastern European, they are ’ 
sojourners in a strange land, old people 
with little money, settled there till death 
takes them; young people, stranded 
there originally, perhaps, to whom the 
excitement has become necessary ; people 
held by the needs of health or by the 
passion of gambling, by absolute lack 
of funds or simply by inertia; prisoners 
of the Riviera, ill-conditioned ghosts in 
this land of brightness and gayety. 


Many of them in Monte Carlo may 
be seen in the Rooms every day, and 
often manage, I am told, to make their 
board by steady, cautious gambling. 
Gambling in that spirit is as hard work 
as any other, hours and hours of sitting 
still, of constant alert attention in the 
hot close atmosphere, then near the end 
perhaps a few unlucky turns of the 
wheel, and the day’s earnings are gone, 
and with them the chance for a hearty 
supper and a good night’s rest. 

(Continued on page 44) 


6th Annual 
American Express 


Cruise Tour 


\ 40 SOUTH AMERICA 
\ “9 tho WEST INDIES 


Sails from New York, January 29th 
—65 days—$1950 up—including 
all shore excursions and the best of 
%» everything on land and sea—South- 
ward on the splendid Pacific Liner 
““Ebro’’—returning on the 


HAVANA Ss 


BBARBADOS 
new Lamport and Holt 
POAT OF SPAIN oeR S V ] : 9 
TOINTORS .S. Voltaire. 


oA Most Exceptional Travel Oppor- 
tunity. 


Two Distinct Cruises in One. 


All the wonderful and new peoples, places and 

_ things of the lands below the Equator, on both sides 

of South America. The inspiring trip, above the 

clouds, Across the Andes; and, in addition, a fasci- 

nating cruise among the romantic islands of the West 

Indies, with land excursions at Havana, Panama, 
Trinidad, Barbados and Porto Rico. 


The experience of the American Express Travel De- 
partment in the management of like Cruises to South CALLAO 
America in the past 5 years, assures the present party ‘ 
unequalled sight-seeing facilities and superior personal \\ 
comforts. 


MOLLENDO : 
GOING SOUTH on the Pacific: Sail on S. S. Ebro. A fel 
Cross the Isthmus of Panama by special train, RICA : 
from Cristobal, Sou at the Gatun Locks. IQUIQUE 5 
By launch through the famous Culebra Cut. Sight- f 
seeing in Panama City. On the Ebro again, to 
Callao, Peru. Special train to Lima, the capital, 
and a day of sightseeing. Mollendo, a typical 
Peruvian port. Ashore in boats, if you like. Arica, 
the popular seaside resort of Chile. Time permit- i 


2 ee RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS 


ANTOFAGASTA 


ting, a run by rail to Tacna, Oasis City. ~Iquique, 
Chile,—shore excursion. Antofagasta, port of 
the Chilean nitrate fields. Automobile excursion 
about the city. Valparaiso, chief Pacific port south 
of the Equator, and Santiago, with ample time for 
extended shore excursions. VALPARAISO 


ACROSS THE ANDES—ty narrow-gauge rail- 
way to Los Andes and Mendoza—a most inspir- 
ing experience. 38 hours after leaving Valparaiso, 
atrive in Buenos Aires, for a full week of care- 
fully planned excursions, in this most interesting city 


b MONTEVIDEO 
RES 


of the Argentine. of 

NORTH ON THE ATLANTIC: Aboard the new y og For full information, illustrated 
Lamport & Holt §.S. Voltaire. Montevideo, capital } cop book of the Cruise, deck plans, details 
of Uruguay, two days. Up the coast to Santos, BEA of itinerary, cost, etc., apply to your 
Brazil, the world’s greatest coffee port. By rail to 99 \ fac nearest American Express Office or 
Sao Paulo, for two days’ sightseeing, and on to Rio a ak & ee : E 

de Janeiro, for another week of rare interest— pe ee write 

sightseeing and the social life of the Brazilian Capital. j ui 


<P 
“~ 
; 


and charm to this special Cruise-Tour. Calls at Port 
of Spain—Trinidad, at Barbados, and at San 


Juan, Porto Rico, with time for shore excursions ath 

at each, will be just the right finishing touch to this ae TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
most enjoyable winter of travel. Arrive in New York A i 

pal 4s “SU us 65 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Wherever You Travel, Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques. 


CRUISING THE WEST INDIES—adds variety 4, ; © > AMERICAN EXPRESS 
4 ae 
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NATIONAL TRAVEE CLUB BUED ia 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OBIEC TS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L._S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


NEW MEMBERS 


The oldest member of the Club cannot 
recall a bigger month for membership 
growth than the month of October just 
passed. Within its thirty-one days 2120 
individuals from all over the United 
States joined the organization. The Club 
is rapidly becoming famous for its activi- 
ties in behalf of travel as well as for the 
wide range of services which it offers its 
members and for the interest of its official 
organ, TRAVEL. 

The Club will end the present year with 
the largest membership in its history, a 
membership that outnumbers by a great 
many thousand the list of any similar or- 
ganization in the United States. 

In the continued promotion of its drive 
for a greater membership still, the Club 
has greater need than ever of the co-opera- 
tion of its members.. One way of co- 
operating is to send in to the Secretary the 
names of likely candidates for membership. 
To any names thus sent in the Club will 
be glad to send information and an invi- 
tation to join. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 
/ 
If the articles in this number, describing 
the countries of the Mediterranean, are of 
interest to members of the Club, and if 
members are stimulated to consider trav- 
eling in any of the Mediterranean countries 
mentioned in this issue or not mentioned, 
the Secretary will be very glad to corre- 
spond with them and to furnish descriptive 
booklets and specific information. 
Members who expect to go abroad this 
winter, or to travel at home, are reminded 
that the Club has a large number of 
officially appointed hotels which it is ad- 
vantageous to members to use. If any 
member has mislaid his copy of the booklet 
in which these hotels are listed, the Secre- 
tary will be glad to send another on ap- 
plication. 
_ The Secretary suggests that the coming 
Christmas can be recognized in no better 
way than by the gift of membership in 
the National Travel Club to friends or 
relatives. There is surely nothing which, 
for so moderate an expenditure, brings so 
much of value and interest during the 
whole year. If you would like to act upon 
this suggestion, the Secretary will be glad, 
upon receipt of instructions, to forward 
the proposed member's card, a copy of the 
current issue of TRAVEL, and the insur- 
ance policy (which goes to members) to 
the donor in time to present it on Christmas 
Day. For your convenience a coupon is ap- 
pended at the end of this bulletin. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 
Park 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Nevin 


MOTORING TO FLORIDA 


Florida might be termed the winter 
recreation ground of the East. Horseback 
riding, golf, fishing, bathing, boating and 
yachting, and motoring are among the 
most popular sports. During the winter 
months practically every state in the Union 
is represented within its pleasure-seeking 
population and, because of the numerous 
inquiries daily pouring into the Club for 
routes and maps covering highways to this 
point, the following resumé of road condi- 
tions has been compiled. Though it is im- 
possible definitely to give authentic infor- 
mation for any stated period, the following 
itineraries may be relied upon as the best 
for the present. 


New York City to Philadelphia, Pa.... 90 miles 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Washington, D. C..189 miles 
Washington, D. C., to Petersburg, Va...155 miles 
Petersburg, Va., to Durham, N. C.....145 miles 
Durham, N. C.,. to:-Gamden; SC. 180 miles 
Camden, S: C., to Augusta, Ga........- 112 miles 
Augusta, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla...... 433 miles 


From New York City to Washington the 
roads have been reported in excellent con- 
dition. The detour at Princeton, New 
Jersey, has been eliminated, and a good 
hard-surfaced road is encountered the en- 
tire distance. The run from Washington 
to Petersburg is over practically all gravel 
surface, rough in places, especially so be- 
tween Spottsylvania and Richmond. From 
Petersburg into Camden the highway is a 
combination of pavement, gravel and sand- 
clay—rough and slippery between Oxford 
and Durham as well as in the vicinity of 
Rockingham. On into Augusta the going 
is fine. 

The best route from this point into Jack- 
sonville lies through Macon, Valdosta and 
Lake City. This section is at present very 
good with the exception of a stretch now 
and then that is considerably worn. From 
Lake City on south, sections of repair 
work will be encountered. The direct 
route, however, from Augusta through 
Savannah to Jacksonville is not advisable 
because of its poor condition. 

Though it is at all times advisable for 
the motorist coming ‘from the Western 
states to motor east as far as Washington, 
D. C., from which point the route de- 
scribed above may be picked up, the fol- 
lowing itinerary may be used as a more 
direct connection to Southern points. This 
route, however, should only be traveled 
under favorable weather conditions. With 
Indianapolis as a point on the National Old 
Trails Highway, one may drive south to 
Cincinnati, Lexington, Knoxville, Louis- 
ville, Chattanooga, Dalton, Macon and into 
Florida. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
in O, Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


TRANSPORTATION 
Edward Hungerford 


Harry A. Franck 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


On this route from Lexington into Fal-— ] 


mouth rough travel is encountered all the 


way. From this town through Mount Ver- |} 


non and Barbourville the going is fair 
with a few short stretches of construction 


work which necessitates a poor detour, the — } 
. latter 


being troublesome during wet 


weather. 


Most of the roads from Knoxville into 
Florida are either of gravel or hard 
surfaced. 


As has always been said to motorists 


southern bound, travel is subject to the 
weather, and the comfort of such a trip 


will depend. largely upon weather condi- | 


tions. It is advisable at all times to com- 
municate with the Motor-Touring Depart- 
ment of the Club at least a week before 


starting out, in order that up-to-the min- — 


ute information may be obtained. 
ACROSS SWEDEN BY STEAMER 


The Gotha Canal Steamship Company 
will start again next year its comfortable 
service of steamers between Gothenburg 
and Stockholm, through some of the most 


beautiful parts of Sweden. The waterway — 


of lakes, rivers and canals, which on the 
map appears like a blue ribbon, runs from 


the west coast to the east coast of Sweden. / 


Two-thirds of the route consists of natural 
waters which are linked together by arti- 
ficial canals. 

The idea of making this remarkable in- 
land passage was conceived by Bishop 
Brask in the sixteenth century, but the 
work was started by King Charles IX, and 
completed in 1832. 

Many Americans went over the route 
this summer. After the ruins of Bohus, 
the magnificent waterfalls of Trollattan 
are to be seen, and then after passing 
Vanersborg the steamer enters Lake Van- 
ern, on the shore of which stands Lecko 
Castle. 


Secretary National Travel Club 
7 West 16th Street, New York 
I desire to propose for membership 


Address. a. 


Pca et eer ersBOS fy hos 


Please forward to me the membership 
card, insurance policy, hotel bulletin and 
current number of TRAVEL for presen- 
tation. I inclose yearly dues. 


Member cies. is Oe eee s 


Major-General Viktor Balck: — 


At Shelbyville an eight-mile de- | 
tour is' encountered, from which point into * 
Knoxville’ rough places cause slow travel. 
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DECEMBER, 1924 


5th Around 
the World Cruise 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, S. 8." Cali- 
fornia,” 17,000 tons, 4 months, $1,250 up. 
Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days 
Japan and China. Java, option 18 days in 
India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, ete. 


21st Mediterranean Cruise 
January 31 
8.58. “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, 62 days, $600 up; 
17 days Egypt and the Holy Land; Spain, 
i Italy, Greece, etc. 600 to 700 passengers ex- 
| pected on each Jan. cruise. 


Summer Cruise to 
Norway, 1925 


And Mediterranean countries, July 1, S. S. 
“TLancastria,” 17,000 tons, 53 days; $550 up; 
Lisbon, Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, , Nor- 
way, Scotland, Germany. 


Three cruises by specially chartered new oil- 
burning Cunarders, at reasonable rates, includ- 
ing hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc., and allow- 
ing stop-over privileges in Europe. Longest 
experienced management. 


Please Specify the Program That Interests You 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building New York City 


_ ” 
Tee eae Re 


AA rece AR ala ica seh aes 


THEE LAMINGO 
Miami Beach, Florida 
America’s Winter Playground 


Florida’s Foremost Resort Hotel 


Opens December 30th 
N Cc. S. KROM, Manager 
Summer Resort—The Essex and Sussex, Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
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~the journey 


“On yor way Grand Ca 
Par 
~after California ~Hawaji 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf, Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
909 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Also details as to cost of trip. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


on Nath 
without change of Pullman 


Take the family~-excellent 
schools for your children. 
there a joy~ 


Santa Hey Harvey “all the way” 


New steel equipment and double ie 
0 


£ 


Please mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets “California 
Picture Book,’’ “‘Grand Canyon Outings,” “California Limited.” 
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See ee 
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WEST INDIES 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES. 


islands of the Caribbean, 


CUNARD 


: 25 Broadway - 


CUNARD 


ENTERS the FIELD of 


CRUISES 


All the comfort and luxury 
of Cunard ocean travel—the 
renowned accommodations, 
equipment, cuisine,service— 
may be enjoyed on two de- 


lightful 30-day 


sailing from New York — 


Jan.22,and Feb.24,1925 
on the S. S: 


TUSCANIA 


of the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 


No more pleasing-and en- 
tertainingly restful: short 
cruise can be imagined than 
one among the fascinating 


visiting under Cunard 
auspices: | 


- Havana; Kingston, 
Colon, Cartagena, 
Curacao, La Guayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, 

. Martinique, St. TFhomas,. 
San Juan, Nassau, - 
Bermuda, 


Leisurely sightseeing ashore. 


‘To EGYPT and the : : 
MEDITERRANEAN— . _ 


S.S. MAURETANIA, 
Feb. 17, 1925 


_and AN CHOR 


STEAM, SHIP LINES 
New York | 


Branches sai Agencies . 


A Saracen Island of the 
Summer Seas 
(Continued from page 11) 


watching the moon rise over the 
distant plain of Palma, one can 
see the fortress palaces once at- 
tached to the holy precincts. 
Their massive -walls and towers 
prove their warlike necessities by 
loopholes through which boiling 
oil was poured on enemies below. 

Now bats circle within their 
web-hung chambers and the great, 
iron-studded gates swing to the 
breeze, while children play within 
their grass-grown courts. 

It is unnecessary to give fur- 
ther examples of interest on Mal- 
lorea, for they would fill a vol- 


ume. But Pollensa, Alcuida, 
Andratz; Gorch Blau’s lovely 
lake; precipices, tunneled rock, 


roads for mules into deep gorges 
across seemingly impassable bar- 
riers. Everywhere one finds 
palaces, towers, cascades, caverns, 
forests filled with shimmering 
lights: romance, beauty, unique 
and dramatic scenes. 

The temperature averages 72° 
the year round and the air pos- 
sesses a peculiar freshness which 
allows exertion without sense of 
fatigue. Rheumatism is cured 
here without baths or medicines, 
owing to the dryness of the cli- 
mate. Nerves forget to make 
themselves felt, and bronchitis 
and asthma are unknown. 

But let no devotee to fashion 
intrude here. The café chantant, 
jazz, roulette, and the cocktail 
restaurant are unknown quanti- 
ties, and are only remembered to 
give thanks for their absence. 
Destiny has been kind in setting 
this sylvan paradise apart from 
the outer world. Let none but 
understanding souls intrude upon 
this serenity, for here there is no 
reminder of the stress of the 
outer world. Political chicanery, 
national selfishness and _ other 
ghosts of that war which de- 
stroyed human joy, are unknown 
factors here. It is the “Golden 
Age” in which one lives on this 
enchanted isle. 


Portugal’s Atlantic 
Stepping-Stones 
(Continued from page 13) 


which sparkling streams precipi- 


tate themselves like shining 
streaks of silver. Terceira, 
Graciosa, St. George’s island ; we 
pass them all, vistas of green 
fields, white villages, and rain- 
bow-hued valleys. 

Then, as night comes on, misty, 
velvet dark, —we sight Fayal, and 
the harbor of Hosta: a crescent- 
shaped coast line with the volcano 
of Pico rising from the ocean 
midway between the tips of the 
two horns, forming, with the 


breakwater, the finest port in all 
the Azores. 

We knew Pico was there. We 
had looked for it eagerly—that 
mass of volcanic rock, steeply 
pointed, whose ashes are. still 
warm at the top and from which 
a thin curl of smoke may some- 
times be seen to issue. The peak 
was massed in clouds when we 
approached. We could see only 
the little town of Horta, with its 
lights twinkling along the shore, 
and beyond, the dark outlines of 
the hills. Even as we looked, the 
cloud mass slowly lifted, leaving 
a circle of cloud like a girdle 
around the middle of the moun- 
tain, and revealing the peak, 
more than seven thousand feet in 
height, pyramided sharply from 
a moonlit sea. 

It was in Horta that we saw 
whales skinned, and on our re- 
turn trip to Ponta Delgada en- 
joyed that rare sport which all 
visitors to the Azores dream of, 
and but few witness—watching a 
whale caught. 

The skinning process proved 
interesting if unpleasantly odorous. 
The huge animal rested in the 
water, close to the shore of the 
whaling station, just beneath a 
rough wooden platform extend- 
ing out from the bank. Men 
armed with long-handled knives 
made gashes in the thick hide, 
while the latter was peeled from 
the whale’s body as skin is peeled 
from an apple, turning it round 
and round. A hand-worked 
winch, pulley, ropes and sharp 
hook were used to accomplish the 
feat, after which the skin was 
laid out on the platform, to be cut 
up and tried out in the huge ovens 
hewn in the near-by rock. 

On our return trip from Horta 
we were gazing out over an ex- 
panse of sea as soft and colorful 
as the wing of a luna moth, when 
an excited cry went up: “A 
whale! A whale!” 

We rushed to the railing. Even 
without the aid of glasses we 
could see the boats and, in several 
different directions, fountains of 
spray which changed their loca- 
tions as the animals from whose 
backs they issued strove to get 
away from their pursuers. 

One whale escaped. /Another 
was not so fortunate. We saw 
the fisherman in one of the small 
boats rise up to fling the harpoon 
which sealed its fate. Then came 
a shot. A short time after, the 
sailboat came close to our 
steamer. The dark shape of the 
dead whale could easily be seen 
in its wake, dragged along by a 
rope. How we cheered, and how 
the Portuguese congratulated us 
on our good fortune in witnessing 
the capture! That it was a mat- 
ter for congratulation, I was con- 
vinced, although I somehow 
managed at the same time to feel 
sorry for the whale! 
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[n es Tropical or eS 


NOVEMBER OPEN 
THE MIAMI SEASON 


Fast de luxe Train Service | 
Now Operating | 
Entertainment and Outdoor Sports; 
Program Par Excellence 


The Climate Supreme 

The Tourist’s Delight 

The Motorist’s Mecca 

The Fisherman’s Paradise 

The Golfer’s Wonderland 

The Polo Player’s Pride 

The Surf Bather’s Joy 

The Aviator’s Dreamland 

The Yachtsman’s Rendezvous 

The Tennis Player’s Happiness: 

The Horseracing Utopia 

The Hi-Li Player’s Haven 

The Realization of Your 
Anticipations 

Truly the Outdoor City 


HE setting is along the shores of 

the Beautiful, Crystal Clear At- 
lantic Ocean and Biscayne Bay, among 
the Coconuts, Royal Palms, Orange 
and Grapefruit Groves. 

Plenty of Ocean, with everybody 
bathing in it—six hundred kinds of 
fish—butterfly yachts and swift motor 
craft dancing on it. 

Eight golf courses, in tropical en- 
vironment, supply as many different 
opportunities to diversify your game. 
Your tennis attainments will not lack 
for need of courts—they’re everywhere. 
Polo fields. Aviation (express cruisers 
of the air). Motoring without jar, 
rattle or dust, through multi-hued 
tropical scenery. 


Arthur Pryor’s Famous Band 


twice daily in Royal Palm Park 
(Eighteen weeks starting December 7) 


Horseracing will be inaugurated at Miami 
this season on the new Million Dollar Track. 

Miami is also a city of homes where the 
retired business man finds harmonious sur- 
roundings and congenial companionship. 
Thousands have selected Miami for their 
residence after inspecting the rest of the world. 

25-million dollars in new buildings during 
1924. 115 Hotels—350 Apartment Houses— 
5,000 Furnished Residences for your selection. 

Passenger transportation facilities greatly 
increased—Florida East Coast Railway 
System being double tracked; Clyde Line 
Steamers now operating from New York 
direct to Miami; through trains from Chicago; 
through sleepers from all large Eastern and 
Western cities; Baltimore-Carolina Passenger 
Steamship service from Baltimore. 


Write for free handsome Booklet 
with full information 


MIAMI CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


|, WHERE ITS JUNE time 
ZA Youll be delighted with the clime” 


a 


DECEMBER, 1924 


SOUTH AMERICA never disappoints the traveler who seeks the stim- 
ulation of new scenes. Cities with which few in the old world can 
compare. Scenic wonders that dwarf Europe’s best offerings. For 
thousands of miles this wonder continent unfolds by land and sea 
incomparable scenic treasures. A bracing climate makes sight-seeing 
more enjoyable. 

Fortnightly sailings by the famous “V-Fleet,’”’ specially built for 
tropical voyaging. Perfect ventilation. Superlative cuisine and 
service. Every known device for the comfort of the 
passenger. Liberal stopovers. 


*S,S. Voltaire S.S. Vauban 
*S.S. Vandyck S.S. Vestris 


(*Newest and finest ships in the South 
American Service) 


Rio de Janeiro 
Montevideo 
Buenos Aires 
Calling northbound at Santos, 
Trinidad and Barbados. 


Tours round South America 
arranged. 


For Rates, Illustrated Booklet, 
Reservations, étc., apply Sanderson 
& Son, Inc., Agents, Room 117, 
42 Broadway, New York, or any 
local Steamship or tourist agents. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Every season of the year is enjoyable 


On the Beach at hospitable, homelike Chalfonte- 
and the Boardwalk. Haddon Hall. Winter recreations out- 
In the very center doors include Golf, Riding on the 
of things. Beach, Aviation and Boardwalk Ac- 


tivities.. Mild weather. Invigorating 


sea air. 
American Plan Only. Always Open 


Illustrated Folder and rates on 
request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
: COMPANY 
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esti the World. 


on the specially chartered Cunard Liner 


“FRANCONIA” 
Sailing Jan. 22, returning May 31 


For to go, for to see how the other 
fellow lives! This is the greatest 


opportunity yet! 


30,000 miles — 130 days of relaxation and 
enjoyment. Itinerary includes: Madeira, 
Gibraltar, French Riviera, Naples, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Straits 
Settlements, China (South, and North with 
Peking), Japan in Cherry Blossom Time, 
Manila, Honolulu and Panama, 


‘o the 
Mediterranean 


by the specially chartered White Star Liner 


“HOMERIC” 
Sailing Jan. 24, returning April 1 


To the African Sea of the Ancients— 

to lands where there is more that is inter- F] 
esting and entertaining than in any other | | 
equal area of the earth. : 


Steamer, accommodations and management 
beyond compare. 


Itinerary includes: Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis, Naples, Athens, Constantinople; 
a long stay in Egypt, Holy Land, returning via 
Naples, French Riviera, etc. Stopover privileges 
in Europe. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


| Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles ‘Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Special Features 
Without Extra Fare 


Observation Car 
with ladies’ lounge 
and shower bath, 
maid and manicure. 


Club Car with bar- 
ber shop, shower 
bath and valet ser- 
vice. 


Sleeping Cars ofthe 
latest type. 


Through Dining 
Cars with unsur- 
passed cuisine. 


NEW SUNSET LIMITED 


Affording the most modern and luxurious travel 
appointments, without extra fare 


to CALIFORNIA 


New Orleans to Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco via the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


No Smoke — No Cinders — No Dust 


Through Sleeper to 
the APACHE 
TRAIL, famous 
120-mile Motor Side 
Trip between Globe 
and Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Also to San 
Diego through the 
CAV RVR TS7@ 


Oil-burning Locomotives and rock-ballasted roadbed 4 
permit open windows when desired. 3 


For further information, address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Houston 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Southern Pacific Bldg 


New Orleans 
Pan American Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


ONGENIAL environment 
@ makes the voyage a house 
party, delightful in new friend- 
ships,cozyin home-likeaccom- 
modations, memorable for fea- 
tures of service long and favorably known to travelers. 


MAIN LOBBY S,S. RESOLUTE 


A reputation for cuisine and comfort attracts a distin- 
guished company of experienced travelers to the de 
luxe steamers RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, ALBERT BaLtin and 
DeutrscHLAND—and the splendid one-class cabin steam- 
ers, CLEVELAND, | HURINGIA, WeEsTPHALIA,and Mount 
Cray. Frequent sailings from New York to Cherbourg, 
Southampton and Hamburg. 


For schedule and booklet apply 
United American Lines, 35-39 Broadway, New York 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 574 Market Street, San Francisco 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


BS SS ZS SSN IN GPR SN SN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT - PALESTINE 


o4 


Motor Service From Naples 


ae F 


(an AMERICAN COMPANY) 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


py 


Suau select parties, under personal leadership, 
from New York by S. S. Apriatic January 7 
and February 26 and S.S. MaureTAnIA February 
16. Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, the Riviera, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Holy Land and Egypt. Every ad- 
vantage of travel—luxury and comfort—an excep- 
tional choice in carefully studied itineraries—37 
to 85 days—rates from $850. Booklet on request. 


Meeting any boat—the most interesting and leisurely 
way of travel—through the lovely Italian country- 
side to Rome, Florence, Venice, Paris,etc.—no trains 
or timetables to bother about. 
Experienced couriers to act as 
* guide and chauffeur. Ask for 
rates and descriptive literature. 


se FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO.,Ltd. 


Longacre Bldg., Broadway & 42 St., New York City 
NAPLES 


pS 


LONDON 
TO THE 


Mediterranean 


SPECIAL WINTER VOYAGES 
DUILIO 223733; Jan. 6; Feb. 14 


Other Sailings 


DUILIO wediccranean Ol Bummer Mar. 26, May 9 


COLOMBO The only one-class Cabin Dec. Q, Feb. 3 


Ship to the Mediterranean 
For rates and further information apply to— 


4 ; "4 @ fi oe 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York or Local Steamship Agents 


The Marble Crown of 
Pericles’ City 
(Continued from page 16) 


of Athens were anciently cele- 
brated. Although there has been 
criticism of the spirit in which 
some of the recent Games have 
been carried through, anyone 
who reads into the ancient his- 
tory of the contests will learn 
that even in the golden age of 
Greece, the Olympiad was not 
entirely a thing of nobility and 
beauty. 


The Village Republic of 
the Apennines 
(Continued from page 22) 


and to the west blends into one 
dim line the far-off mountains. 
From the valley, St. Leo lifts its 
fortress-crowned summit aloft 
upon its rocky shoulders, and 
lights from a hundred _ villages 
fleck the far-flung landscape, and 
all is just the same as when the 
world was younger by ten hun- 
dred years. 

Unparalleled views, unpar- 
alleled little State. May the one 
be as eternal as the other. 


The Polyglot Haunts 
of Bouillabaisse 
(Continued from page 24) 


fish, of indeterminate genus. is 
also included, and perhaps the 
most original feature of the con- 
coction is that the head is served 
with the fish, and his eye meets 
yours, as the waiter sets the bowl 
before you, with an appealing 
glance that has discouraged many 
hardened trenchermen from con- 
tinuing further. 

Add that the liquid part of the 
confection is thick and creamy 
and the color of tomato soup, that 
it smells very like low tide, but 
tastes deliciously. Serve on the 
Qua des Belges, with the boat- 
men crying from the harbor and 
the clatter of the dock about you, 
and that is bowillabaisse, served as 
it should be served. You either 
like it or you don’t. You will not 
forget it. 

Nor will you ever forget the 
rush of the Cannebieére, the trees 
of Meilhan, the gold of the Cor- 
niche, the infamous disorder of 
the Vieux Port, and most lasting 


.| of all the great blue sweep of the 


harbor as it cuts between the 
houses into the very lap of the 
town. 

With loathing you will remem- 
ber it, as many do, or with love, 


as I do. But then, I like bowil- 
labaisse. 
The Home of the Forty 


Thieves 
(Continued from page 29) 
ankle and had broad black and 
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--gilded cage. vai 


white stripes kept in shape by | 
small wires. Her feet were bare | 
but stained like the palms of her i 


i 
hands—orange, in some tribal | 
significance, 


She began a dance much tie 
the hula of Hawaii, working her- 
self into a frenzy; whirling | 
around for several minutes, she | 
stopped abruptly and began | 
kind of writhing which the South 
Seas never knew. To our knowl- 
edge and by the clock she danced | 
continuously for one hour and | 
twenty minutes without a rest. 
Considering the exertion of the } 
dance, this was a remarkable’ 
show of endurance for any | 
woman. We had no desire to} 
stay out all night—even an 
African night, so after the popu- 
lar feast of hard-boiled eggs and 
benedictine we left the whole 
party excitedly gathered around a 
mechanical bird that sang ina 


We returned to comfortauee | 
quarters, in between the leaves of | 
the Past, and were wafted to | 
sleep, with the measured throb | 
of a drum ringing in our ears for 
a lullaby. 


Along the Eternal High- | 
way of the Pharaohs 


(Continued from page 35) 


were all intact. Within the re- 
cesses of the tomb were also cir- 
cular wooden boxes filled with all | 
kinds of Egyptian delicacies, | 
potted duck, venison, and joints | 
of other game among them, these | 
to feed the dead King upon his 
journey across the underworld as 
the clothing and household ob- 
jects were to serve him. 


Such discoveries as the tomb | 
of Tut-ankh-Amen are the life- 
blood of the heart of Egypt. 
There will be many more. The 
beauty and the strange glory, the 
exotic color of the red highway , 
of the ancient Pharaohs will be’ 
still further enriched with an aura 
of romance as the domestic se- 
crets of the dead are brought to 
light. What were once stiff, two- 
dimensional figures, carved upon 
the stone face of an obscure past, 
are becoming -human_ beings, 
brothers in blood of those who 
walk the earth today. 


Ungilded Corners of 
the Riviera 


(Continued from page 38) 


Some may say that the exist- 
ence of this undercrust is neces- 
sary to give contrast, a few black 
shadows to bring out the bright 
colors and sunshine. But I know 
the Riviera would be a gayer 
place without them. 


(Continued on page 46) 


New Italian Liners 


CONTE VERDE 


AND 


CONTE ROSSO 


(GREEN COUNT and RED COUNT) 


Special Winter Voyages de Luxe to 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples 
and Genoa, January 24, February 7, 
March 7. 


RAVELERS to Southern Europe inva- 

riably indicate their preference for the 
magnificent, speedy oil-burning steamers of 
the Lloyd Sabaudo Line. This popularity 
is due to three outstanding features which 
combine to make the service of this Line 
distinctive; the generous hospitality shown 
its passenger guests and marked courtesy 
of the ships’ officers, the true Italian 
artistry apparent in every detail of the 
beautiful appointments and the abundance 
of deck space provided for sports and pas- 
time. 


LLOYD SABAUDO LINE 


3 STATE ST. NEW YORK 
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WINTER 
CRUISES 


WEST INDIES 
January 22nd February 23rd 


WO cruises to the romantic 

Caribbean by the magnificent 
Orca, 25,500 tons displacement. Each 
cruise 29 days. Extensive itinerary. 
Shore excursions. Rates $250. up. 


BERMUDA 


“The Sportsman’s paradise”— golf, 
tennis, bathing, etc.—only 48 hours 
from New York. Weekly sailings by 
the palatial Aracuaya 17,500 tons 
displacement—largest and most lux- 
urious liner in the service. Rates $70. 
up.“ 

Write for illustrated booklets 


“The Comfort Route” 


RyrareL 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY 
New York . Boston . Pittsburgh . Chicago . Detroit . Minneapolis . San Francisco 
LosAngeles . Seattle . Vancouver . Toronto . Montreal . Halifax 


THE 
ATTRACTIONS 


SWITZERLAND 


are not limited to the 
summer season 


Enjoy during the coming winter from 6 to 8 
hours’ brilliant sunshine daily, at altitudes to 
suit all constitutions. 


Also after your cruising in the Mediterranean 
you will want to partake in 


The Joys 
of Winter 
in Switzerland 


with its exhilarating sports for the vigorous; 
the delightful pastimes for the easy-going; the 
strenuous life during the day, followed by 
concert, musicale, dance or theatre.—There is 
something going on all the time. 


Write us today for booklet T, maps, train 
connections from port, or any other informa- 
tion. We are here to serve you. 


CORDIAL INVITATION is ex- 

tended to societies, educators, 
and other persons contemplating to 
lecture about Switzerland to avail 
themselves of the lantern slides and 
motion picture films which we loan 
entirely free of charge. 


SWISS FEDERAL 


RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Going to the Coast by sea this year? Why not enjoy the extra ad- 
vantages of the Pacific Mail Cruise? The ocean voyage is pleasantly 
varied with many enchanting hours ashore. Besides a period of approxi- 
mately two days at the Panama Canal, this luxurious cruise allows ample 
time to visit Corinto, Nicaragua; La Libertad, Salvador; San Jose de 
Guatemala; Manzanillo, Mexico. 

Sailings from NEW YORK to LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
Via the Panama Canal and Central America 
S.S. COLOMBIA, Dec. 5 S.S. VENEZUELA, Dec. 26 S.S. ECUADOR, Jan. 20 
Additional Freight Sailings Provide Fortnightly Service 

Oil-burning steamers specially constructed for the Tropics. Electric 
fans; swimming tanks; orchestras; dancing on deck; deck sports. 
Comfortable beds—no berths. Lowest First Class Rate per day. 

Tickets and information from any Steamship, Tourist, Railroad Agent, or 
write for booklet S. 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York Tel. Bowling Green 4630 


The Island of 
Enchantment 


< T= Re 


SSS 
Cc Z 


ROPIC seas with their pictures of unsurpassed beauty 
bringing back the tales of the Spanish Main. Won- 
derful motor trips through quaint and historic places; 
glimpses of native old-world life and customs; charm and 


romance on every hand. 
11 AND 12 DAY Including $ and 
150 “; 
in the  all- 


CRUISES all expenses 


Rate covers all necessary ex- 
penses of meals and stateroom 
accommodations for entire trip 
New York to San Juan and re- 
turn, with option of staying at 


interest included 
expense rate. 
Luxuriously appointed steam- 
ers, especially built for service in 
the Tropics. Wide range of ac- 


beautiful Condado-Vanderbilt Seeger Giver es cay 
Hotel. Delightful motor sight- Excellent cuisine. Sailings 


seeing trips to principal points of every Thursday from New York. 


Write for attractive booklets giving further information 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LINE 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Ungilded Corners of 
the Riviera 


(Continued from page 44) 


Mentone to Cannes 
stretches the Cote d’Azur—the 
“Blue Coast.” For a great part 
of the way steep hills and moun- 
tains of white rock rise abruptly 
from the water and wall it in, 
and along their sunny southern 
slopes, facing the bright blue 
Mediterranean, are strung its re- 
sorts, with their hotels, shops and 
villas, their gardens and terraces, 
flowers and tropical trees. But 
turn your back on the palm- 
shaded promenade by the sea; 
and on the crowded buildings 
behind it, and face inland, and 
you are in a different world. 

It is an old. land that lies 
before you, a land of gray bare 


From 


terraced hillsides where men have |~ 


had their vineyards since the 
days of the Greek settlements on 
this coast; of medieval rock vil- 
lages perched on crags high 
above the valleys, their huddled 
masses of weather-stained houses 
dominated by some feudal castle 
or old church tower; of little in- 
land towns with avenues of 
square-trimmed, distorted plane 
trees, where petit bourgeois live 
their simple, comfortable lives 
undisturbed, as they have lived 
for centuries; of far-hidden 
mountain settlements clinging to 
the steeps, beside rushing glacial 
torrents; an old land, a dry and 
hilly land, a beautiful land. Little 
peach trees are like puffs of rosy 
smoke on the terraced slopes, 
groves of olives drift their dusty 
gray-green across the arid land- 
scape, on the higher hillsides 
coarse-needled scraggly pine 
trees clamber darkly, and a white 
dust rises from the road even 
in the damp of early springtime. 
Only very occasionally are there 
lush green meadowlands, quiet 
streams with fringes of willow, 
groups of poplars and blossom- 
ing mimosa. As the road climbs 
among the heights, it gives fre- 
quent glimpses of the ocean far 
behind and below; and the moun- 
tains ahead, no longer merely a 
distant blue background for 
scenes of flowery brightness, 
begin to show clearly their dark 
lower slopes of evergreen and 


their summits gleaming with 
snow. If you stop in some pic- 
turesque village, to wander 


through the empty chambers of 
a ruined castle, or mourn over 
the modern interior of a medieval 
church, the children come crowd- 
ing around you with their hands 
full of young spring flowers, 
bunches of miniature jonquils, or 
narcissi with delicate blossoms 
hardly half an inch across. Under 


(Continued on page 48) 


Unequalled in Bermuda, in 
the beauty and luxury of 
its furnishings, and unsur- 
passed anywhere in service 
and equipment. Finest cui- 
sine. Opens January 16. 

Superbly situated in large trop- 
ical gardens overlooking Hamil- 
ton Harbor. All outdoor sports, 
all winter. Original entertain- 
ments, excellent dance orchestra. 
For booklet, write John O.Evans, 
Megr., Hamilton, Bermuda, or Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line, Desk “B," 


erate 0 0Ore 


34 Whitehall Street, New York. 


CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


America’s smartest 
resort hotel. Famous 
for its European 
atmosphere. Perfect 
cuisine and service. 


' Gustave Tott 
Manager 


Reservations direct or through 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK 


NICE 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
PARK ~TENNIS 


BELGIUM 


American visitors to Brussels should make ar- 
rangements relating to automobile excursions, 
hotels and sight-seeing with 
MR. JAMES W. FLEMING 
4 Rue Pont Neuf, Brussels 
who has first-class automobiles for hire, guides, 


interpreters; lowest rates in Europe. Regular 
excursions from Brussels to Waterloo, Malines, 
Louvain, Antwerp, Dinant. 


THE TOUR UNIQUE 


A friendly group enjoying the summer 
with Clark’s Cruise to the WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN and NORWAY. 
MRS. WM. H. GILBERT, Hostess 
83 Cleveland Street Orange, N. J. 
Correspondence desired. 
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Cao) 2S 
HOTEL 
ENSSELAER 


*NEW YORK» 


AN hotel for those who appreciate 
‘a homelike atmosphere; Situ- 
ated where Father Knickerbocker 
made his bow; The very center of 
historic Fifth Avenue; In the Wash- 
ington Square District; Easy of 
access to shopping and theatres; 
Via the Fifth Avenue Busses, 
Subway, Surface and “L” Cars. 


EXCELLENT AMERICAN PLAN RESTAURANT 
ALSO EUROPEAN 


Single Room and Bath $6.00 
per day, $35.00 per week; 
meals for J. 


Double Room and Bath $8.00 
per day, $50.00 per week; 
meals for 2, 

Suite 2 Rooms and Bath $10.00 


per day, $60.00 to $65.00 
per week; meals for 2, 


Write’for further information to! 


A. R. McCABE, Manager _ 
/ 17 East 11th Street 
(Two doors East of Fifth Avenue \ 


i 
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ENGLAND 


| Leamington Spa 

| REGENT. Premier hotel of the Midlands. 
| Best centre for Shakespeare’s country. 
|\waree garage adjoining. 


q London 

EUSTON HOTEL, Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Moderate charges. 

IMPERIAL HOTELS. Russell Sq. 7 Hotels 


| 2500 Rooms. H. and C. water in every room. 
| Bed and Breakfast, $2.00 up. : 


Oxford 
CASTLE HOTEL. 2 rooms. Room 5/. 
| Breakfast 3/6. Lunch 3/6. Dinner 4/. En 
Pension 15/. 
|RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New 
| lounges. Central heating. Moderate charges. 
every comfort. 


FRANCE 


Nance: 
| EXCELSIOR - ANGLETERRE. Opposite 
station. Noted for comfort and cuisine, 
| running water. Garage. Maujean, Prop. 
HOLLAND 
Amsterdam 
ERANSNOPOLSKY. Excellent cuisine. 
Celebrated Wintergarden Daily Concert. 


Haarlem 
| GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. Only first 
class hotel in town. 


Scheveningen 
PALACE. Hotel de Luze. All rooms facing 
the sea. Anglo-American Patronage. 
ITALY 


Bordighera 


Large garden wit! alms. Facing sea. 
Baths. Neurabal: . 


Milano 
HOTEL MANIN. iet and homey. A 
favorite English and Ameriean house. ge 
garden. oderate charges. 

Naples | 
G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H & C 
jwater in every room. 60 private baths. 
French restaurant. Orchestra. Cables: 
Rovalhot. 


j SWITZERLAND 


Andermatt 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 
Proprietor. 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N.Y. 


G. H. BRITANNIQUE. Excellent cuisine., 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN 
CIGOGNE, and HOTEL DE LA 


Finhaut (V alais-Suisse 
HOTEL BRISTOL. § Pere tg mountain 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 


Gletsch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 


Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. 
Fishing, tennis, climbing, bathing, moun- 
tain scenery. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


Lucerne 
CARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI. First class 
papa family house. Best situation on 
the lake. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading 
and most up-to-date Hotel. 


Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its 
own beautiful grounds near the lake. Mod- 
erate terms. 


Montreux 
CONTINENTAL. Best position. All mod- 
erate. Comfort. Running water through- 
out. Moderate rates. W. Deig, Prop. 


St. Moritz 
THE BELVEDERE. High class. Every 
window shows a thousand dollar picture. 
Printed tariff. 


PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. 
Social centre for English and Americans. 
H. Badrutt, Prop. 


Vulpera-Tarasp ( eee ) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 
feet. First class. Most important spa of 
Switzerland. 

Zuoz (Engadine) 
CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. 
Physician. Hydrotherapie. Best Ski- 
ground. Skating. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of “Matterhorn 
& Monte Rosa.” 
ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Finest 
position. Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 


CRUISE 


to summer skies 


Halcyon days aship and ashore following 
one another in an ever-alluring panorama 
of beauty. Fascinating cities spread their 
treasures for the discerning eye. Superb 
ships offer the acme of comfort to happy 
voyagers. 


In the Mediterranean 


White Star liner Adriatic, sailing from 
New York, Jan. 7 and Feb. 26. Red Star 
liner Lapland, Jan. 17 and March 8. Back 
in New York 46 days later. 


Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar (Algeciras), 
Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), Alexandria 
(for Egypt and the Nile). 12,164 miles. 


In the West Indies 


Over 25 years specialized experience in West 
Indies cruises. 


White Star liner Megantic, specially constructed 
for tropical cruising, from New York Jan. 22 
and Feb. 25. Returning in 30-31 days. 


Itinerary: Havana, Santiago, Haiti, Kingston, 
Panama Canal, Cartagena, Curacao, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, Fort de France, St. 
Thomas, San Juan, Nassau. 6,492 miles. 


For complete information apply to Cruise De- 
partment, No. 1 Broadway, New York, our offices 
elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITESTAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
pO 
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The ‘Scythia’”’ 


cuisine and service. 


S. ‘“Aquitania,’’ 


219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 


Paric 


(Est. 18765) 


99 50% Anniversary” | 
nk’s Crise Meee, = ! Ki; 


“Medilerranean — 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. §. 


Sailing Jan. 29, 1925, 66 Days 


This Cruise, celebrating Our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other cruises, 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


is a veritable floating palace, 
decks, lounges, veranda cafes, two elevators, gymnasium, com- 
modious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes; 
bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via 
Ss. ‘“Mauretania,’”’ 

vi Line steamer. 

smi Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Prompt reservation advisable. 


Also European Tours 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


At Bank of America, Los Angeles 


“SCYTHIA” 


even surpassing 


with spacious 


The famous Cunard 
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“Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard 


582 Market St., San Francisco 


Cairo London 


PERU 


Business men who make regular 
trips to South America have shown 
a decided preference for the luxu- 
rious ships of the Grace Line. They 
know from experience the best 
way to travel. 


In planning your journey to Peru 
or Chile follow the example of 
these experienced travelers. Go 
and return via the Grace Line. 


Via the Route preferred 
by experienced travelers 


The Luxury 
of a 
Private Yacht 


CHILE 


All the luxury and comforts of a 
private yacht. Excellent cuisine 
and service. All outside rooms. 
Swimming pools, laundries, etc. 


Regular fortnightly sailings, via 
the Panama Canal to Panama, 
Peru, Chile, Bolivia, etc. Stop- 
overs arranged. Special reduced 
fare tours around South America 
throughout the year. 


Write for illustrated booklet “‘A’’ 


GRACE LINE ”“. 


10 Hanover Square 
New York - 


Ungilded Corners of 
the Riviera 


(Continued from page 46) 


the shadow of a bank or in some 
rocky gorge the snow _ still 
lingers. 

Here, too, like the late spring 
snow, linger the history and ro- 
mance which the gay life of to- 
day has buried far out of sight 
along the coast. Picturesque 
stories cling around every castle 
and monastery, names like the 
sound of old battlecries, legends 
of saints like the little illumi- 
nated flowers on old missals. 
There is Eze, the village perched 
on the sea crag, fought over for 
centuries by count and prince of 
France and Spain. There is the 
miracle-working Virgin of 
Laghet, mighty _protectress 
against sudden death by land or 
sea, whose heavenly aid is shown 
in hundreds of naive and humor- 
ous votive paintings that adorn 
the walls of her monastery, still 
a place of pilgrimage. Almost in 
the shadow of the Casino at 
Monte Carlo, a church marks the 
spot where in the earliest cen- 
turies of Christianity the body of 
Ste. Dévote, brought ashore in 
a great storm, straightway per- 
formed miracles and converted 
all the heathen of the land. Even 
today, every year the fishermen 
celebrate with unique ceremonies 
the anniversary of her arrival. 

Here the early Christians of 
Provence lived out their ascetic 
lives, like Saint Honorat, who 
for the sake of the solitude 
which he craved and could not 
find on the mainland, went out to 
the Isles de Lerins, and with his 
miraculous gift of prayer cleared 
the place of reptiles in a twin- 
kling. Here, too, is the Isle of 
Saint Ferreol, where Paganini, 
who sold his soul to the Devil 
and was so forbidden sepulture 
in Italy, was buried by his son. 
Here, too, is Castellane, the his- 
toric abode of the Saliniens of 
Saracenic days. 

Rome, too, has left her stamp 
on the country that lies behind 
the modern Riviera. Ruined am- 
phitheaters mark her former 
rule, fragments of aqueducts, 
and white broken columns rising 


against the bright blue sky. And 
long before Rome or even 
Greece, stone hut-circles were 


built that still remain, the traces 
of our earliest human ancestors. 

So it waits there today, ready 
to be found for merely a little 
exploring and a little digging in 
the past,—this land of peasant 
vine-growers and petit bourgeots, 
of medieval rock villages and 
Roman ruins, of history and of 
legend, behind the world’s most 
famous resort. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


your baggage 
arrive? — 


VW you take your baggage with! 

you or send it on ahead, it is safer and/ 
wiser to have it insured. | 
And whether the trip be long or short, your] 
baggage is exposed to accident, damage, loss.| 
For protection against financial loss on 
your investment in baggage take out a 


i 


Tourist Baggage Policy. ‘ 
Your own insurance agent can get you this 
policy, issued by the Insurance Company of 
North America. ut 

Mail the attached memorandum today for! 
further particulars. ia 


Insurance Company 


of North America | 
PHILADELPHIA ey iA 


“‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Founded | 
1792 


Insurance Company” 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead 
me eee meee se wie we es) 
Insurance Company of North America 

Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FF 12 


Name..... 


i 
1 


Stccet's.c'c aic/eotn ofa) piaysistaetee tates erecta 


Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance | 


You can save $55.50 on a Model No. 8 Lec 
SMITH—the genuine ‘Silent Smith’; or you 
can save $60.00 on a Model No. 5! 


Like New in Looks and Service 


Both are literally like new! Guaranteed for 5 
years. Each has all latest improvements. Stand: 
ard keyboard; 84 characters. Ball bearing shift 
earriage and keys; two-color ribbon, ete. No. 

“Silent Smith,” in addition, is SILENT. It has) 
the newest decimal tabulator, with column selector. 


30-day Free Trial; Satisfaction Guaranteed) 


Try either model 30 days. If it does not please} 
you in every way, send it back at our expense and 
we will refund every dollar you have paid. Send 
posteard for full details at once. 4 


Cut Prices On All Standard Makes 


LINCOLN TYPEWRITER. COMPANY 


Figenicas leading sdeveadent Typewriter House 
Dept. 23B 298 Broadway, New York City) 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“*Makura"” (13,500 tons)......... Dec. 17-Feb. 11 
““Niagara’’ (20,000 tons)... .. Jan. 14-Mar. 11) 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to: 
the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Building, 

741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B. C. | 


